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For every important run 


CHAMPION PAPER 


* 





THE best master minding in the world goes haywire 
if coach or printer allows important runs to be made 
on poor legs or poor paper. In either case the ball 
carrier must be as good as the play itself. 


Champion service is far-flung, and its papers include 
a wide variety of coated, uncoated, offset, post card, 
blanks, and envelope stock. Whatever their needs 
in advertising literature you can serve 
your customers best by giving them the 
greater values found in Champion pa- 
pers, the foundation for good printing. 





MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1 500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA »« CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI 









































Horizontal rule, set with Intersecting vertical rules, 
matrices varying in width single or double. 
from \4-pica to 21 picas. 
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Line of type cast in proper position on 
separate slug which fits under overhang- 
ing portion of adjacent ruleface slugs. 


Slug-aligning interlock which 
locks slugs together in posi- 
tive and accurate alignment. 











Extra Profits 
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Typical all-slug Ludlow ruleform, with rule section produced 


by recasting from one setting of a line of ruleform matrices. 


with Ludlow Ruleforms 


—_— room practice in setting ruleforms 
has been revolutionized by the Ludlow method 
of producing such forms. Without cutting or fit- 
ting rules, or setting multiple-justification com- 
position, the problems of fitting, joining and 
aligning rules, and inserting type lines—buga- 
boos of ruleform composition—are solved in a 
radically different yet simple way. 

The Ludlow operator setting ruleforms is pro- 
vided with precision horizontal rule matrices and 
matrix blocks of different set-widths, which join 
to cast continuous cross-rules without visible 
breaks. He also has special precision “intersec- 
tor” matrices, in each of which a section of ver- 
tical rule corresponding in height to the spacing 
between horizontal lines intersects a short length 
of horizontal rule. These intersector matrices, in 
which the rulefaces are not driven but are cut 
in perfectly fitted inserts, are manufactured with 
watchmaking precision and constitute an exclu- 


sive Ludlow feature. 


In each horizontal line is included one “slug- 
aligning” matrix in which positioning stops are 
formed beneath the printing surface of the hor- 
izontal ruleface. This interlock insures, and in 
fact compels, positive and accurate alignment 
of each ruleslug with the ruleslugs above and 
below it in the form. This patented feature is 
also exclusive with the Ludlow method of pro- 
ducing ruleform composition. 

From a single setting of a line of these rule- 
form matrices, the operator recasts as many 
slugs as may be needed to make up the rule 
portion of the form. 

Box-headings or other typelines to be incor- 
porated within the ruled section of the form are 
cast in their proper position on full-length slugs 
and fit under the overhanging portion of the ad- 
jacent ruleface slugs without interfering with 
the alignment or fitting of the rules. A Ludlow 
ruleform makes up as a solid, all-slug, interlock- 
ing unit, with a perfection of alignment and rule- 


joining insuring clean, sharp, quality printing. 

With the obvious advantages of simplicity and 
speed of production, Ludlow ruleforms enable 
printers to earn extra profits in both composing 
room and pressroom. Precision-cast new Ludlow 
slug composition reduces makeready time to the 
minimum. Multiple forms, easily recast in any 
quantity from a single setting of matrices, fur- 
ther shorten press running time and eliminate 
need for electrotypes. And these forms may be 
held for future runs without any tying up of type 
and spacing material. 

Ludlow solves ruleform problems, and at the 
same time helps printers to earn a handsome 
profit on commercial work because of the many 
operating advantages it affords—of which rule- 
form composition is only one. 

Write for a copy of “Ruleform Composition 
with interesting 


the Economical Ludlow Way,’ 
specimens of Ludlow-set office forms, and for 
information regarding other Ludlow advantages. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Heavy, Radiant Medium and Tempo Bold 





ba the 116,884 Graphic Arts Show Visitors: 
You Saw the magic automatic, all-buckle 22x28" 
BAUM... the Short-Cutter to Golden Velvet 


Here is just Owe example of a Golden Profit short-cut 


Your? RED-INK way today 


8 or 12 page books 
Ist operation—you fold it—(profit) 
2nd operation—you stitch it—({LOSS) 
3rd operation—you trim it—(LOSS) 
' 4th operation—you again fold it—(LOSS) 





Your? Golden PROFIT way tomorrow 


8 or 12 page books 
First and ONLY operation 
on the Automatic BAUM... 
Fold—Paste—Trim — Fold! 


Better order NOW . .. even for next year's delivery because its prof- 
its are so revolutionary and pyre sare am so low that the factory 


is swamped with orders . 


. weeks behind ... and prices must go up. 


FASTEST SELLING Folders in America! 
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RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








— - a = — by y Py hh - vad sly i» ee - “y mn —. 205 btig ed bbe ‘ker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
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June 25, 1885 ), at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


on 
"Conee chted, 1939; The » Inland Printer Company. 
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ACCESSIBLE * COMPACT * DURABLE * SIMPLI 














A 


Permanent 


SOLUTION 


THE BECKETT 
PERPETUAL AUTO-FILE 


FOR YOUR DUMMY AND SAMPLE PROBLEMS 









There is now installed in several thousand of 
the leading printing and advertising offices of 
America a device which permanently solves 
the dummy and paper sample problem. It is 
the Beckett Perpetual Auto-File, a handsome 
steel cabinet but 19 inches high, which con- 
tains 300 double 9 x 12 dummy sheets repre- 
senting nearly 200 varied items of Cover, 


Text, Offset and Opaque papers. 


These sheets are perpetually renewable, with- 
out cost and without effort. The file carries 
with it also a permanent free service on full 


sheets of thousands of items of Buckeye Cover, 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 





Copyright, 1939, by The Beckett Paper Co. 





Beckett Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, 
Beckett Text, Tweed Text, Beckett Offset and 
Beckett Brilliant White Opaque. Complete 
sample books of all these lines, together with 
an indispensable Beckett Color Finder, are 


included in every cabinet. 


Once you have installed the Auto-File you 
will share the enthusiasm of thousands of 
users. We will gladly send it to anyone con- 
nected with the graphic arts at the nominal 
price of $5.00, which is but a fraction of its 
cost. If it disappoints you we will cheerfully 


refund the purchase price immediately. 
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ANDERCOOK & SONS go 


Main Office and Factory Eastern Branch 
904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 214 -E. 45th St., New York City 


Canada: SEARS LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Over 75 per cent of the presses 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition 
were equipped with Ideal Rollers 


HIS silent endorsement of Ideal Roller equipment by 
manufacturers of both lithographic and typographic 
presses should prove a dependable barometer. 



















Follow the judgment of these experts who have profited 
by long experience and research in developing their 
presses to their present high state of efficiency. They 
are well qualified to know that Ideal Rollers will function 
in perfect coordination and do their share in producing 
the high quality of presswork you are entitled to expect, 
and with an absolute minimum of production cost. 











Ideal Rollers bring out the best in the press, to the ad- 
vantage of both manufacturer and user. 






One of our competent representatives in your locality 
will analyze your roller requirements without obligation. 














INEGI EVN SNG I INexrae) 


Branch sales offices are located in the principal cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ° . ° LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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@ The Paper in Tune with Toda 


























THE ALL PURPOSE PAPER FOR 


i \¥ . iA | 
, Trevision, the modern miracle 
' of science, combines sight with sound. 

/Maxopaque, the modern miracle of 

paper-making, combines OPACITY, 


WHITENESS and STRENGTH. In- 


vestigate Maxopaque’s unique quali- 


ties. Test it. Learn first-hand what 
thousands know — that Maxopaque 
offers new opportunities for im- 
proved printing and greater profits. 





THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY - DAYTON =- OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Rag-Content Correct Bond . 
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Ah PROWT 


with this Ready Profit Maker 
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HE C&P Craftsman Unit with Automatic Feeder is 
a ready profit maker for the moderate size printing 


plant and for larger plants as auxiliary equipment. 


The handwheel impression control, which saves as 
much as 30% on makeready time, is only one of the 
“large press’ features which enable these units to 
handle profitably, many forms which heretofore 
have required more heavy and costly equipment. 


The 10x15 unit handles stock from 2%4""x 4" to 11” 
x 15%", at speeds up to 3500 impressions per hour. 
The 12 x 18 handles stock from 2%" x 4%" to 13” x 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEYELAND, OHIO 






P THE CHANDLER & PRICE 


CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 
10x15 12x18 














19” at speeds up to 3000 impressions per hour. 


Easy makeready—gauge pins are set and feed table 
positioned to them...cam driven register finger is inde- 
pendent of gripper...inking system is adequate for heavy 
solids...automatic feeder handles any stock from onion 
skin to 12 ply card...feed table holds 14 inches of stock. 


The press can be changed to hand-feed, or back 
to automatic feed, in less than two minutes. 


If your plant is moderate sized—you have a spot 
that can be profitably filled by the Chandler & Price 
Craftsman Unit. Write for specification sheets. 





IN Etatoyolmn  ao(-M-t-00-)-M-b Ko MMET-saralol-) 
deb co}blo fob ol-T-b db mmm ot-Ubar-Esehtbelobd-To! 


New York: Grand Central Palace + 480 Lexington Avenue offices of American Type 


Chicago: Transportation Building « 608 S. Dearborn Street 





| Wohbpeke t-Sa-r- belo Mohd ol-) amo -¥-¥0-$ 4-9 
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++ ¢+BUT THE PRINTER 
DID SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


He was amazed when we showed him the figures. He 
had felt that his volume of over 300,000 envelopes rep- 
resented about all the Envelope business that was worth 
going after. When our U.S. E. Survey* among his own 
customers showed them using a total of 2,040,000 an- 
nually, he decided to do something about it. 

Why? Because he can make money with envelopes. 
He never overlooks them when estimating on a booklet 
job. He has interested several customers in a plan to 
maintain their stocks of special envelopes—and this busi- 
ness he is able to run during slack times. He has installed 
some inexpensive equipment that has lowered his print- 
ing costs. He suggests attractive corner cards—advocates 
the use of return envelopes—and has the facts to com- 
pete when stamped envelopes are mentioned. 

No—he doesn’t spend all his time selling envelopes, 
but he never overlooks them, either. He works at his job, 
and doesn’t hesitate to get all the help he can. His paper 
merchant has furnished him with the U.S.E. “Extra 
Profits Plan,” the Specifier, Designer, and other selling 
helps—free—just as your merchant will for you. 

It’s nice work if you can get it—and you can get it 
if you try. 


United States Envelope 
Ganeral Uffces (GS) Spring fled Mea 


(2 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS:-- 5 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES 


ALL USERS OF ENVELOPES HAVE erent Hii 









feet oe co 










§ Wuat THE 
PRINTER GOT 
. 304,000 












* Figures shown in this photograph 
drawn from actual field survey by 
United States Envelope Company. 


BUSINESS 


U. S. Envelopes are guaranteed—the evidence appears in every 
box—use this fact in selling—it pays! 











Here is the famous U.S. E. portfolio — the 
“Extra Profits Plan.” Ask your paper mer- 
chant for a copy or send this handy coupon 
now. It is free to printers in U.S.A. 











A use & 


€ 


"| EXTRA PROFITS 
PLAN 4 





21 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. 





U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. I-6 
Please send me the ‘Extra Profits Plan” as advertised —free. 







Firm Name 
Address 
Attention of. 


My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is. 
{This offer is limited to the United States} 































says Henry Freytag, pressman with Snyder 

& Black, Inc., prominent New York lithogra- 
phers. ‘‘They give us clearer, cleaner impres- _ 
sions with hardly any resetting necessary. 
Just set them right once—equidistant from | 
plate and drum—and they stay right. And, be- 
lieve me, I’m glad neoprenes are all-weather 
rollers. That means we can use the same set 

in hot, cold, dry or damp weather—and get 
high-speed, quality printing all the time.’’ 


le AND MORE, you’ll hear experienced printers 
and lithographers make enthusiastic comments 
like those above. . . which should be a hint to you. In- 
vest in a trial set of neoprene rollers for one of your 
presses. You'll get quality printing at higher speeds 
and at lower roller cost per million impressions. Ask 
your regular supplier, or write us for a list of manu- 
facturers. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Rubber Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Delaware. 


_ 


YP oe 
LL LS lel /i, 


YU 


says Stephen Caraccia, ousintant 

with Snyder & Black, Inc. “I’ll give neopre 
rollers a vote of thanks for making my. 
easier and without headaches. Vi 
working against time on a big 


keep on turning, out quality 











Next time you order 
printing rollers, 


DON’T SAY “SYNTHETICS” 





say 
NEOPRENE 
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Envelopes to Match 


wll like Howard Mimeograph and Howard Ledger, too. 


? 
ard Bond Portfolio (_] Howard Ledger 
(.) Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 
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RIDING FOUR-LEGGED “DYNAMITE” CALLS FOR MORE THAN A SADDLE! 


® Nowhere do engineering skill and 
experience count more than in the 


manufacturing of sprays. 


It takes a lot of perfecting to build 
a spray gun that is simple, efficient 
and dependable. And it takes a lot 
of experimenting to build a complete 
spray system that is sturdy, readily 


adaptable and easily operated. 


IS A BIG FACTOR TOO, 
IN THE BUILDING OF 


eon ERUIPISER! 


DeVilbiss, with its enviable record 
of more than fifty years of spray ex- 
perience, has achieved all this. When 
you install a DeVilbiss Spray Outfit 
in your pressroom, you are assured 


of every possible advantage. 


Write for full information, including 


specifications of the fifteen standard 


DeVilbiss Outfits, portableand station- 


ary, designed for every type of press. 


DE WILB/SS S2RSYSTEME 


THE D—EVILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO, OHIO* USA. 


Equipment licensed for 
use under U. S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790 
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USE THIS NEW BOOKLET TO HELP 
BUSINESS MEN BUY THE PRINTING THEY NEED ( 











YOUR CUSTOMERS need more printing these days. They are 
busier—with production stepped up . . . new men to train... 
rush orders to handle. . . desks piled high with work. 


PRINTING CAN take the load off their shoulders, and Hammermill 
is showing them how. Its new book, ‘‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear 
Desk,”’ outlines definite, practical ways to use paper and printing 
to organize work. Thousands of business men see this book 
mentioned week after week in The Saturday Evening Post and 
Time. Show them the book. They will be interested in reading it 
and in talking over their business printing needs with you. 


GET A COPY of “21 Ways’? now—drop it into your pocket and 
refer to it when you are out after printing orders. And get a copy 
of the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. Matched stationery, 
letterheads, envelopes, choice of paper, printed forms, color signal 
system—whatever the job, it makes your selling easier. Mail 
coupon for “‘21 Ways” and the Working Kit now. 






x 





, LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK... IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


F 


HOW THE “21 WAYS” BOOK 
CREATES PRINTING ORDERS 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS for General Managers, 
Sales Managers, Purchasing Agents, Credit Managers, 
Office Managers, Printing Buyers. Time-saving forms 
you can place before your customer to help him in 
his own particular job. 


PRINTED FORMS that gather information, forms 
that summarize information, that pass on information, 
that follow up. A veritable dictionary of usable printed 
forms that you can sell today! 


WITH THIS BOOK and the Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond you can show how the Color Signal 
System can speed up office routine and eliminate 
errors. An idea that costs your customer nothing extra, 
yet means extra orders for you. 

ALSO, USE the Working Kit to sell matched station- 
ery—letterheads, envelopes, forms, all with a family 
resemblance. Get extra profits by landing the whole 
stationery order instead of letterheads alone. 


/ Hammermill Paper Co. 
* Erie, Pa. IP-NO 
Please send ‘‘21 Ways” book- 


let and the Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. 


Name. 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Kelly Clipper 
Stream Feeding 
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Successful Bids! 





It’s the hours saved on every job with a KELLY CLIPPER that may mean the 
difference between a successful or unsuccessful bid. Minutes saved in making ready 
...in getting under way...and during the run are putting dollars into the pockets of 
Kelly Clipper owners they never were able to count on before. Make this test yourself: 
‘refigure your last few jobs as if you had a Kelly Clipper. It’s entirely possible that the 
money you're losing by making shift with obsolete equipment would pay for a Kelly 
Clipper in a short period of time. Ask your ATF Salesman or your nearest ATF 


Branch Office for a Clipper Press Sheet. It will give you a basis for your figuring. 


There’s no obligation, of course. 6 / 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey » Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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Types used: Lydian Family, Kaufmann Bold 




















“DURABLE DAYCOS are well named,” 
says Mr. Frank Burdick—“‘they last four to 
five times longer than ordinary rollers and 
save us time and trouble. They don’t vary 
in diameter and when we set them to kiss 
the form they don’t get out of adjustment.” 

This fine tribute to Durable Dayco 
Rollers comes from another top-flight 
printer whose efficient plant keeps pace 
with demands of advertisers in Motor 
City. Yet it’s not a coincidence that front 
rank printers all over the country agree 
that long-lasting Daycos prevent trouble, 
speed up production and contribute to- 
wards better work in all kinds of printing 
and lithographic plants. 

Daycos take extremes of heat and cold. 
They are ideally adapted for Letterpress, 
Offset and Intaglio work—for all classes 
of presses and special printing machines. 

Let‘a Dayco representative study your 
requirements and prescribe Daycos specifi- 
cally for your needs. Then no matter what 
type of work you do—just keep them clean 
and watch them perform like new rollers 
for millions and millions of impressions. 

Just remember, there is only one genuine 
patented renewable surface type roller— 
Dayco. And see a representative today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 






































NTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 


Dayco Rollers 
in) 


Dayco BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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is the thousands of 
Printers and Binders who visited 
the Graphic Arts Show, this message is 
clear: The Printing Industry has made 
much greater progress in the past five 
years than in any similar period of its 
history. Composition, make-up, lock- 
up, make-ready, press speeds, auto- 
matic feeding, folding, stitching, trim- 
ming—all have made their contribu- 
tion to the insistent demand for greater 
speed, accuracy and quality. 

The five machines illustrated here 
represent Dexter’s part in the phenom- 
enal advance in folding and trimming. 
The best Engineering Brains available, 
plus many thousands of dollars for de- 
velopment, have resulted in the crea- 
tion of an entirely new line of Cleve- 
land Folders that are far in advance of 
older Cleveland models. Never in its 
sixty years of Service to the Printing 
and Binding Trades has the Dexter 
Folder Company been able to offer its 
clientele such a complete line of high 
speed, accurate, versatile, profitable 
folding machines. Just off the proving 
grounds, these new folders will set the 
pace for years to come. Now is a most 
opportune time to rejuvenate your 
Folding Department with MODERN 
CLEVELANDS. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas 


STANDARDIZE 
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The “Double M”’ 
Cleveland Folder 








FIRST TIME SHOWN 


SHEET SIZES: 
Maximum Right Angle . . 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel Je « Soe 
Minimum Sheet ..... 5x7” 
Eleven Fold Plates 


THE “DOUBLE M” CLEVELAND FOLDER has been created pri- 
marily to replace the old Model “B” which has for so many years 
served with distinction in the Printing and Binding Trades. The New “Double M” has these 
advantages over the Model “B”: 

Larger sheet size—28 x 44” on right angle work; 28 x 58” on parallel work; takes full size sheets 
from the new 28 x 41” high speed presses; half sheets from the 42 x 56” presses. 

Higher Speeds: 50% faster than the Model “B”. 

Greater Variety of Folds: Three fold plates in the right angle section add many new folds, and will 
make many Model “B” folds more conveniently. 

Diagonal Roller Cross Carriers in all sections simplify folding and provide for folding double impo- 
sitions (an exclusive Cleveland feature), which often doubles production on many types of jobs. 

Deeper Fold Plates in Parallel section permit larger signatures in both parallel and right angle 
folding. 

Setting time reduced by half. The “Double M” folds, scores, perforates, slits and pastes. 





The “Double 0” 
Cleveland Folder 


The “Double O” Cleveland. Created to xeplace 
the old Model E, Model O, and all other types 
and makes of medium size folders. 


Folds sheets up to 22x28” in right angles; 
22 x 32” in parallels. 

Its 9 fold plates, 3 in each section, provide a 
much greater variety of folds than any folder of 
similar size. 

Operates at high speeds—50% faster than the 
Model “O”. 

Folds double impositions in right angles (an ex- 
clusive Cleveland feature) thus often doubling pro- 
duction on many jobs. 


on Folds, scores, perforates, slits and pastes. 


Maximum ... 22x 28” 


Minimum ... 4x6” 


A) i Nine Fold Plates 


By actual count, approximately 96% of the 
direct mail literature distributed at the Graphic 
Arts Exhibition and numerous other industrial 
shows, comes within the size range and folding 
range of the “Double O”. A real money maker 
and business builder for printers and binders 
handling this class of work. 





NOW WITH 
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the MODERN TREND 


Continuous 
Air Wheel Feed 
| Model “Ww” 
Cleveland 











































| The popular Model “W” 
has just been improved and 
refined, and is now faster and bet- 
ter than ever. The new Single Board Air 
Wheel Feeder provides for feeding the highest 
class of work, with bleed edges and solid plates, 
without marking the sheets—a welcome improvement 
that clicked with every observer at the Show. This continuous 
feeder overcomes the objections to the old style pile feeder, in 

1” that no time is lost in reloading. Equipped with variable speed device, 

Be which provides for feeding any length of sheet practically edge to edge on 

the feed table, thus assuring maximum production on all sizes of sheets. Much 

small folding can be folded in double impositions in right angle folds (an exclu- 
sive Cleveland feature) which often doubles production. 





FIRST TIME 
SHOWN 
SHEET SIZES: 


Maximum ... 14x 20” 
Minimum ... 4x5” 


Five Fold Plates 


od pri- 


Improved Friction Feed 







years 
- these 
Model “W” Cleveland 
hii The Improved Model “W” with Friction Feeder also made its first appearance at 
the Show. The Friction Feeder is the simplest type available for the average run of 
‘ail work. It feeds sheets as small as 3 x 4” and is equipped with variable speed device 
vaillegs for feeding any size of sheets edge to edge, thus giving maximum production on all 
 impo- sheet sizes. Sheet caliper prevents feeding. more than one sheet at a time. 
»bs. , , 
sil The improvements and refinements in the Model “W”, both air wheel 
and friction fed, include: 
Two speeds in the parallel section, which provide for maximum output on all sizes of sheets. 
Variable speed drive, for changing to any speed while running. 
Provision made for better delivery of small sheets to the cross carrier or stacker. 
Cross Carrier improved for conveying small sheets to the right angle section. 
Fold plates improved for increased accuracy. 
Improved adjustable Scoring Device specially adapted for greeting card and similar work. 
eplace 
types 


The Dexter Brackett Safety Trimmer 
nls; | ~~ Made Many New Friends 


vide a 








der of The Model “A” Brackett Trimmer made its 
atl first public appearance at this Show—the first 

4 opportunity many printers and binders have 
‘anex- f had to observe this machine in operation and 
1g Pr’ [become acquainted with its remarkable flexi- 

| bility and high production. The Brackett is 
"e i unequalled for accurate, uniform cutting and 
aphic i trimming of booklets one up or in gangs, label 
stated # cutting, tablet, sales book, insert and many 
Iding FF other cutting and trimming operations. One 
naker | hinder who recently installed a Brackett de- 
nders clares that its production is equal to that of 






two standard cutters on booklet trimming. 


MODERN CLEVELANDS 





OFFSET 

RUBBER 

GRAINING 
COMPOSITION 
ROTOGRAVURE 
NON-MELTABLE 
FABRIC-COVERED 
VARNISH & LACQUER 


ROLLERS 






































SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 








ATLANTA CLEVELAND NASHVILLE DES MOINES DETROIT 
DALLAS HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SPRINGFIELD, O. OKLAHOMA CITY 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY ¢ INK AFFINITY 
NON-CURLING ¢ PRINTABILITY 
STRENGTH « BASIS WEIGHT 
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Ze LETTERHEAD 





pays dividends 


in any size business 


Here is the firm of john Middleton, Inc., who have blended fine 
smoking tobaccos for three generations. They want their letterhead 
to reflect quality and precision. They want their customers to get 
the right impression...and so they choose STRATHMORE BOND. 


To every business that values its reputation, a good letterhead is a 
good investment, whether that business numbers its public by the 
hundreds...or by the millions. For every letter over that firm name 


represents that business. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 
1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you 
might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as 
can be made, the cost is only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so 
little cost difference, is sound business economy. 

* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. 1, p, 9, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 





MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 

























STANDARDIZE ON 
STRATHMORE 


These advertisements tell 
your customers why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. They feature lead- 
ing business firms that use 
Strathmore letterhead 
papers. 


Standardize on STRATH- 
MORE BOND and 
STRATHMORE PARCH- 
MENT and let Strath- 
more’s reputation and 
quality help make money 
for you. 


This series appears in: 


FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
NEWSWEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 
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‘TYPOGRAPHIC EXPERTS PAY 
EXPRESS CHARGES TO FOLLOW 
TRENDS IN CHANGING STYLE. 


In your own sphere, you, too, are a typographic 


expert. Your customers depend on your advice 
and judgment. That’s why this concerns you. 
You might think it is like “carrying ceals to 
Newcastle” to have you follow the trends in 
typographic style as indicated by the Specimen 
Review section of The Inland Printer each 
month. 


You would expect the same of men like John Cobb, Norman Forgue, 
J. L. Frazier, Frank Kofron, John Lamoreaux, Hec Mann, Glenn 
Pagett, Joe Thuringer, Ben Wiley, C. Harold Lauck, Frank Mortimer, 
Charles W. Pitkin, Howard N. King, Frank E. Powers, Paul A. 
Bennett, Eino Wigren and Richard Ellis. They circulate a box of 
specimens of their own work—these, the nation’s top-notch de- 
signers—and pay the express charges each month, in dollars, just 
to keep alive to the trend in style. 


You can get inspiration from the work of these 


same men, reproduced in The Inland Print- 
er, charges a few cents a month. No express! 


*NEWS ITEM: A new organization called The 
Typocrafters, a society of typographic designers, 
has been formed for mutual benefit from specimen 
exchange. 


Sign the Coupon 


and have a personal copy sent to your 
home. If other leading designers bene- 
fit from specimens, you should too! 

















THE INLAND PRINTER, 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find (check) (money order) for $2 (Canada, 


Y $2.25; Foreign, $2.50), for which please enter my trial subscription 


to the Inland Printer for a period of six months beginning with the 
current issue. No extra charge for short.term nor postage. 














Name = 
(Please Print) 

Address___ 

NN es She State 

Occupation___ Firm 
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BUILT FOR 


CHALLENGE PAPER DRILLS 
will produce 200,000 to 600,000 holes 
per hour, depending on the kind of work 
and the model employed. That's real speed! 


But that’s not all. The important point is 
that Challenge Paper Drills will produce 
such huge volumes of work without sacri- 
ficing quality. Every hole is precisely posi- 
tioned, clean cut, and in perfect alignment. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 






CHICAGO 
17-19 E. Hubbard St. 


vA \e) 0) a eee 





NEW YORK 
200 Hudson St. 





oe, 


Easy operation, fast action drill heads, high- 
grade hollow drills, ball bearing spindles, 
super-speed gages, and simple adjustments 
account for this fast, accurate production. 
Slotting and cornering attachments for all 
models widen their profit-range immensely. 
Look over the complete Challenge line and 


select the machine that fits your needs. 
Mail coupon for catalog and information. 


Fice DRILL CATALOG 


Without obligation, send new 
illustrated catalog giving full 
details on the Challenge line 





of Paper Drilling Machines. 


i 
4 
i 


NAME ____ sec, 
ADDRESS. — 
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get a better reception 


Win you offer your customers Per- 
manized Papers for letterheads, you can 
be sure your recommendation will meet with 
approval. For Permanized Papers have a te- 
markable, pure whiteness . . . an appealing 
surface .... the strength and printability that 
assure complete satisfaction. Here is Rag 
Content paper at its best! 

Letterheads printed on Permanized Papers 
gain both attention and respect — because 
they look better, more impressive. 

For printers, here’s a helpful tip: Send 
samples of letterheads (two of each) to The 
Letterhead Clinic, 71 Murray Street, New 


BOND PAPERS + LEDGER PAPERS 


THIN PAPERS 


York. Free of charge, experts will rate them 
for design, distinction, selling effectiveness. 

The Letterhead Clinic helps you in two 
ways: 1. A poor rating on an old letterhead 
often results in a new order for letterheads, 
newly designed. 2. A good rating on letter- 
heads you have already produced will impress 
your clients, assure reorders. 

So use The Letterhead Clinic. It costs you 
nothing, yet will pay you well. Send two 
copies of the letterhead you are especially 
concerned about now. See how it rates! 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. - 71-73 Murray St., New York 
KEEBORD TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
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BETTER SLUGS are assured by Lino- 


type’s new Micro-Therm system of 
controlling metal temperature. Sepa. b 
rate controls are provided for tenfiper- 
ature of metal in crucible and temper- 
ature at mouthpiece. The controls are 
so accurate that a change in tempera- 
ture of less than two degrees is suffi- 
cient to operate them, thus facilitating the production of 
solid slugs with good printing faces. Micro-Therm is stand- 
ard equipment for today’s Linotype or applicable to out- 
standing machines. 





GL INOTY PE“) 


Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed and Caledonia 





CONVENIENT is the location of mouthpiece temper- 


ature control. It’s easily within reach of operator's 
right hand. But he doesn’t have to reach it often be- 
cause, once set, it keeps mouthpiece temperature 
constant. And this control doesn’t waste current! 


ECONOMICAL is Linotype’s new metal pot 


with Micro-Therm control. Calrod heating 
units give maximum heat per kilowatt, and they 
are immersed right in the type metal so that 
heat does not have to penetrate crucible walls 
before it can act upon the metal. Further econ- 
omy is afforded by the accuracy of control 
which prevents wasteful overheating. Rheo- 
stats have been eliminated to avoid loss of 
current within the control system. 






COMPACT is this knob and dial con- 


trol for regulating mouthpiece tem- 
perature. Small light glows when 
the control is permitting current to 
pass. No current flows when heat is 
adequate. Note below its position on 
Linotype. 
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STYPE 


is a cold, metallic substance, 





but there can be magic in it 
when it appears on the printed 
page. Cold, black letters can 
tell of ships and distant seas, of 
furnaces blasting fire into the 
night, of children at play, of 
life, of sudden death, of ship- 
wreck, and hurricane. Type can 
whisper, type can shout. It can 
picture an airliner swinging 
over Nebraska wheat fields or 
an automobile rolling up moun- 


tain curves. Type can coax. It 


can wheedle and cajole. It can 


convince, stir to anger and fear, 
instill envy or admiration, or 
the desire to visit far places. 
All the emotion, the imagina- 
tion, the skill of the -world’s 


writers become alive—in type! 





® The Leading Business and Technical 
Journal of the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries. Founded, 1883 





J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 
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FIVE BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


The United States, Great Britain, Canada, and Germany produce three-fifths of the world’s 


graphic arts total dollar volume in peace times with million workers ¢ By D. M. MacMASTER 


HE CHIEF WORLD producers in 
Ts graphic arts are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Canada. Over one mil- 
lion people in these countries, nor- 
mally produce an output (including 
advertising revenues) valued at over 
three billion dollars annually. A 
rough estimate places the number of 
people engaged in the industry 
throughout the world at two million, 
with the products of this world press 
valued at five billion dollars yearly. 
With Great Britain, Canada, and 
Germany engaged in a major conflict 
and beset by all its attendant inter- 
nal upheavals, and with the position 
of the United States in the event 
of a continued war impossible to 
predict, any attempt to forecast the 
future course of the world’s graphic 
arts industries would reflect merely 
the opinion of the forecaster, as is evi- 
dent from the many factors involved. 
The United States Department of 
Commerce, however, in its continual 
efforts, has developed a vast body of 
information concerning the status of 
the printing industry in the various 
countries of the world. In view of 
the potentialities of the current Eu- 
ropean war, this article, which con- 
cerns itself with the United States, 
Canada, and the countries of Europe, 
presents a summary of the existing 
factual information concerning the 
commercial and technological posi- 
tion of the graphic arts industries. 
To what extent this picture will be 
affected by the events of the coming 
months or years is of vital interest 
to those engaged in the printing in- 
dustry and allied trades. 


In 1935, there were 22,606 estab- 
lishments engaged in printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied industries (which 
classification includes: printing and 
publishing of books, periodicals, and 
music; lithographing; engraving, 
electrotyping, and stereotyping; and 
general commercial printing). These 
industries employed 475,123 persons 
and were responsible for products 
valued at $2,164,995,207. 


Books Sold Widely 


The wide-spread acceptance of 
American books and magazines in 
nearly every foreign country has 
been of considerable value in the 
stimulation of the export trade of the 
United States. Annual exports of 
products of the graphic arts from 
the United States during 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 have averaged seventeen 
million dollars. A large portion of 
the printed and lithographed matter 
exported consists of advertising ma- 
terial accompanying shipments of 
other commodities but, at the same 
time, there is a considerable demand 
abroad for printea matter as such. 


Printing Machines Exported 


The two countries which stand out 
prominently in the manufacture of 
printing equipment are the United 
States and Germany. Of some minor 
importance as producers of printing 
equipment are England, France, and 
Switzerland. 

In 1929, printing equipment was 
manufactured in the United States to 
the extent of over eighty-five million 
dollars, of which something less than 
a quarter of the total valuation was 


sold abroad. German manufacturers 
produced printing and bookbinding 
equipment to the value of about 
thirty-five million in 1928, of which 
about half was exported. The United 
Kingdom, a less important producer 
of equipment, is one of the most im- 
portant markets for machinery 
manufactured in the United States 
and Germany. 

Germany has in recent years been 
the leading supplier of printing 
equipment in world export markets. 
Traffic in second-hand equipment 
has represented an important share 
of the German foreign sales in recent 
years, amounting to about half of the 
total shipments abroad in 1935. 

In 1929 Germany sold machinery 
to the graphic arts industries of other 
countries to a value of about twenty 
million dollars and was followed 
closely by the United States with 
exports amounting to nineteen mil- 
lion. In 1932, the German export to- 
tal had fallen to about seven million 
and American foreign sales had 
dropped to about four and a half 
million dollars. 

By 1936, after a strenuous program 
of promotion of overseas trade for 
the purpose of gaining raw materials 
and foreign exchange, Germany had 
increased its export total to fourteen 
million dollars. During 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 German manufacturers ex- 
panded their foreign sales to a great 
extent by the use of governmental 
subsidies which enabled them to 
quote low prices and lenient terms. 

In 1936 the United States, too, won 
back more than its share with a dol- 
lar volume of over eleven million 
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spread over a total of eighty-seven 
foreign markets. 

The printing and _ bookbinding 
machinery produced by American 
manufacturers is unsurpassed in ef- 
ficiency and quality and the recog- 
nition of this fact by buyers through- 
out the world is the best guarantee 
that these manufacturers will con- 
tinue to get a substantial share of 
foreign equipment business, if they 
seriously compete for it. 


American Inks Popular 


Bureau of Census reports indicate 
that in 1914 there were in the United 
States seventy establishments em- 
ploying 1,391 wage earners, manu- 
facturing nearly fourteen million 
dollars worth of printing inks. The 
report on the printing ink industry 
for 1935 shows that the number of 
establishments had reached 191, em- 
ploying 2,370 wage earners and pro- 
ducing inks valued at something 
over thirty-five million dollars. Be- 
cause of their high quality, American 
printing inks enjoy a world-wide 
reputation and exports of inks went 
to sixty-seven different countries in 
1936. Although there has been a de- 
cline in export since 1929, there has 
been a gradual increase in foreign 
trade since 1932. 

Exports in printing inks in 1936 
showed some notable gains as com- 
pared with reports for 1932. China, 
as formerly, was the largest pur- 
chaser, taking about 20 per cent of 
the total quantity exported. Cuba 
was second on the list and was fol- 
lowed in order by the United King- 
dom, Mexico, Chile, Canada, Philip- 
pine Islands, Uruguay, and Peru. 
Since 1932, all of these countries 
have shown increases, with the ex- 
ception of Canada which has shown 
a sharp decline.’ 


West Leads in Paper 


The influence of the graphic arts 
on the civilized world was possible 
only through the development of a 
cheap medium for the recording and 
communication of the discoveries 
made in the arts and sciences. Al- 
though papermaking was born in the 
Orient some twenty centuries or 
more ago, it is now identified with 
the West where large-scale produc- 
tion and a mechanized industry have 
developed. Canada and the United 


States far outrank the rest of the. 


world in paper production. Canada 
is also the largest paper-exporting 


country and the United States the 
largest paper-consuming country in 
the world today, the current per 
capita consumption being 226 pounds 
yearly. 

The largest individual market for 
books, magazines, and general printed 
and lithographed matter exported 
from the United States is the Domin- 
ion of Canada, which receives ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of this coun- 
try’s total exports in these com- 
modities. The total exports of books 
to Canada in 1936 amounted to 
$1,768,496 of which $344,336 was for 
educational books, $1,399,147 was for 
other bound books, and the rela- 
tively small remainder was for un- 
bound books in sheets. 


Trade Treaty Aids Exports 


United States exports of books 
during 1936 were substantially above 
exports in 1932 but far short of sales 
to Canada in 1929. Canadian imports 
of books of fiction, literature, and 
general appeal are divided about 
evenly between American and Eng- 
lish editions. Leading British and 
American publishing houses have 
subsidiaries or locally incorporated 
firms to represent them in Canada. 
Because of the higher costs it is not 
generally the practice to print a 
Canadian edition of a popular Ameri- 
can or British book. The sale of 
5,000 copies of a popular American 
book is unusual and most “best sell- 
ers” have an average Canadian dis- 
tribution of only 1,000 to 4,000 copies. 

Owing to the favorable tariff treat- 
ment accorded United States prod- 
ucts by the terms of the United 
States-Canadian trade agreement 
which became effective in January, 
1936, exports of printed and litho- 
graphed matter to Canada have 
greatly increased over the immedi- 
ately preceding years. The popular- 
ity of American magazines, period- 
icals, and books accounts for a large 
portion of our exports of printed 
matter to that country. 

Canada, also, is one of the ranking 
markets for printing machinery and 
equipment, printing inks, and certain 
types of printing paper manufactured 
in the United States. Total exports of 
products of equipment and supplies 
for the graphic arts from the United 
States to Canada in 1936 were valued 
at $10,431,792. 

Although in many branches of in- 
dustry, Canada is well developed 
technologically, attempts to establish 





a domestic printing and bookbinding 
machinery industry have not, for 
various reasons, been successful. Be- 
cause of the similarity of the graphic 
arts industries in the two countries, 
and the presence of a large industry 
in the United States from which to 
draw supplies, American manufac- 
turers obtain approximately 85 per 
cent of the total annual Canadian 
business in printing and bookbind- 
ing machinery. 


Canada First in News-print 


The printing ink industry is well 
developed in Canada and with the 
exception of some specialty products, 
all types of inks are produced. At 
the same time, Canada is an impor- 
tant outlet for American printing 
inks and for many years the United 
States has been the principal sup- 
plier of printing inks imported into 
that country. Shipments from the 
United States amounted to 77 and 73 
per cent, respectively, of the total 
Canadian imports of printing inks 
during the years 1935 and 1936. 

Despite the fact that Canada is our 
largest supplier of paper in the form 
of news-print, it is at the same time 
one of our leading customers for 
other classes of papers consumed in 
the graphic arts industries. 

The paper industry of Canada has 
been developed almost entirely along 
the line of news-print manufacture, 
in which it ranks first in world pro- 
duction. The production of other 
grades of printing and writing papers 
has been growing in recent years, 
but the country still depends largely 
upon imports to fill its requirements 
and the United States enjoys the 
lion’s share of this trade. 

The huge Canadian resources of 
wood pulp and the large increased 
production of wood-pulp paper dur- 
ing the last half-century, together 
with the development of typesetting 
and _ typecasting machines, high- 
speed rotary presses, and other ad- 
vances in the field of relief, intaglio, 
and planographic printing have been 
important factors in stimulating the 
progress of Canada’s graphic arts. 


Lithography Growing 


According to the latest statement 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, there are forty-two estab- 
lishments engaged in lithographing, 
with a capital invested in plants and 
equipment reported at over ten mil- 
lion dollars. A total of fewer than 
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3,000 employes produce products in 
this field valued at nearly nine mil- 
lion dollars. Considerable work is 
printed from stone but the use of 
offset equipment is constantly in- 
creasing. The quality of the work 
done is comparable to that produced 
in the United States. 

Although Europe is considered the 
birthplace of modern printing, the 
progress accomplished in the United 
States in the improvement and de- 
velopment of printing machinery and 
processes has made it possible for 
American producers to sell products 
of the graphic arts in the home mar- 
kets of long-established printing 
products industries. With very few 
exceptions, the countries of Europe 
have well developed printing and 
publishing industries—which supply 
the ordinary requirements of their 
own markets and also extend a sub- 
stantial service to other European 
areas as well as to Latin-American 
and Asiatic countries. British pub- 
lishers and printers supply a consid- 
erable quantity of books and other 
printed matter to the Empire areas 
and enjoy a substantial trade with 
other world markets. Germany, too, 
is a dominant competitor in world 
markets, particularly in books 
printed in German and other lan- 
guages. Owing to the large European 
residence in outlying colonies and 
foreign countries there is a very sub- 
stantial trade in books between the 
home countries and their nationals. 


Foreign Book Trade Grows 


Notwithstanding the well devel- 
oped status of the European printing 
industry, the United States export 
trade in books with European cen- 
ters has improved materially since 
1932, and shipments to these areas 
amounted to a value of more than a 
million dollars in 1936. For obvious 
reasons of language similarities, the 
United Kingdom is the principal 
market for American books, taking 
nearly 90 per cent of the total ex- 
ports to Europe during 1936. With 
few exceptions exports to all Euro- 
pean areas increased during the 
four-year period from 1932 to 1936. 

As in the case of books, there is 
also a substantial and continuing de- 
mand in Europe for certain types of 
American lithographs and graphic 
arts specialties. Again, as in the case 
of books, the United Kingdom is the 
outstanding individual market for 
general printing and lithographing. 





An Australian News Note 


@ When war struck, printing “went 
to pot,” then came a rush of orders to 
beat the market to a rise, now things 
are slower again. This we learn in a 
letter from Australia, dated Sept. 27. 











Four European countries—Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Austria (before Austria became 
a part of Germany)—participate 
notably in world markets with a va- 
riety of products of the graphic arts 
other than books and _ periodicals. 
These are principally lithographs, 
playing cards, decalcomanias, and 
engravings. 


Europe Buys Binders 


The well developed and extensive 
European graphic arts industry rep- 
resents the world’s most important 
market for foreign printing and 
bookbinding machinery. With the 
exception of Germany and_ the 
United Kingdom, the European pro- 
duction of printing and bookbinding 
equipment is relatively unimportant, 
most of the countries importing a 
large share of their requirements. 
France, Switzerland, and Italy have 
fairly sizable printing and bookbind- 
ing machinery manufacturing indus- 
tries but they: are unimportant 
competitors in other markets and the 
countries ordinarily import more 
equipment than they export. Even 
the United Kingdom, the third most 
important world producer of equip- 
ment for the graphic arts, imports 
large amounts of foreign-made ma- 
chinery to about the same value as 
its exports. The United States and 
Germany are the only countries in 
the world which are practically inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply 
for this machinery. 


Large Increase Since 1932 


Although it is impossible to obtain 
factual data on the graphic arts in- 
dustry of Italy, it is known that large 
quantities of printing and binding 
equipment are still being imported 
and the German exports alone to that 
market amounted to about two mil- 
lion reichsmarks in 1936. 

About one half of the United 
States exports of printing machinery 
go to the European markets. After 
1932, while the exports of printing 
machinery to all countries had in- 
creased by 306 per cent to over ten 
million dollars in 1936, the European 
share of this trade gained by 356 per 


cent to over five million dollars. In 
the order named, Sweden, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., Spain, 
Poland, and Danzig were by far the 
most important markets in 1936 and, 
with the exception of the United 
Kingdom, made much greater pur- 
chases than in 1932. The only impor- 
tant declines were recorded in the 
sales to Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

Considerable expansion in the pro- 
duction of printing inks in many 
European countries followed the 
World War. Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and two of the Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden and Denmark, are 
the prominent European producers 
of printing inks. French and German 
firms have established branch fac- 
tories in a number of the countries. 

Most American inks sold in Europe 
are black inks for newspapers and 
special high-quality products. In re- 
cent years, the leading purchaser has 
been the United Kingdom, taking 
over 70 per cent of the total. 


Make Their Own Paper 


No promising field is offered by 
European countries to American 
manufacturers and exporters of pa- 
pers used in the graphic arts indus- 
tries. The Scandinavian countries 
and Finland are outstanding pro- 
ducers of cheap to medium-fine 
writing and printing papers and 
about 80 per cent of their production 
is for export. Germany is also an 
important exporter of papers of the 
grades mentioned. Fine hand-made 
papers, suitable for printing and 
other purposes, are produced in 
Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. These countries also produce a 
large part of their requirements in 
modern machine-made papers and 
boards. Over the past twenty years, 
all European countries have made an 
effort to develop the paper industry 
to a point where it can meet the gen- 
eral domestic requirements. Those 
countries which have fallen short of 
this objective usually patronize adja- 
cent or neighboring countries to sup- 
plement domestic production. For 
the most part, imports from the 
United States consist of special 
classes or types not manufactured in 
Europe or in which American prod- 
ucts excel by reason of quality or 
distinctiveness. 








collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure 


Printer’s Testimonial 

@ Upon the occasion of the sixty-ninth 
anniversary of his entering the printing 
business, Charles A. Laurance, president 
of the Laurance Press, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was paid this real printer’s tribute 
by the employes: “Sixty-nine years is a 
long time in the parlance of any shop 
and it’s an imposing record when a man 
has made so great an impression on his 
associates. And especially in this case, 
where all of those years have been spent 
in one town and nearly sixty of them 
with one wife, do we feel that the layout 
was surely right and that you followed 
copy all the way. It isn’t every form 
that will stand up under so long a run 
and still deliver perfect impressions; but 
we didn’t have to know you long until 
we were sure you were the right type. 
We don’t know how much of the quoin 
of the realm you have accumulated, but 
we do know you have tied up innumer- 
able friends.” 


English Printers and War 


@ For some time after the beginning of 
the World War, American printers suf- 
fered from severe fluctuations in busi- 
ness. Even after the United States 
entered the conflict, printing not being 
an “essential industry,” had to readjust 
itself to the changing business condi- 
tions and the drift of man-power into 
the armed forces. American printers are 
reminded of these conditions again by 
news from England. One correspondent 
writes, “The printing trades, indeed all 
business concerns, are badly hit by war 
conditions but in every direction there 
are marvels of organization, employers 
and trade unions working together in 
harmony, holding meetings to discuss 
plans for codperation and pooling of 
work as employes are called to the col- 
ors. Those not already in the forces are 
volunteering for auxiliary work. News- 
papers are only one-third in size and 
advertisements are conspicuous by ab- 
sence. Trade papers are going on in 
abbreviated form. Cancellations of 
printing and advertising orders because 
of customers being in active service are 
general. Morale is magnificent and quiet 
determination universal.” 


When Stamping Began 

@ Postage stamps, though originally 
printed in sheets, had to be cut out of 
the sheet with knife or shears. A Lon- 
don newspaper correspondent, Charles 
Fowler, back in 1847 had finished his 
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copy, enclosed it in the envelope, and 
then found he was without either knife 
or scissors to cut the stamps. He finally, 
with a pin, pricked holes along the 
edges of the stamps and tore them off. 
Henry Archer, who had observed the 
punching with the pin, got an idea. He 
nursed it for a few days, then set to 
work to build the first successful per- 
forating machine, sold later to the Gov- 
ernment of his country. 


Humidity Slows Ink 

@ For years, the common belief has 
been that printing inks dry best at low 
humidities (dry conditions). This has 
now been proven a fallacy by the re- 
search experimentation of the Printing 
and Allied Trades Research Association 
of England. Inks dry faster at high hu- 
midities, according to the report of the 
association. 


Self Proofreaders 


e An Australian lawyer and publicist 
tells as his personal experience, “I had a 
35-page brief which I desired to have 
letter-perfect both in legal phraseology 
and print. I read the proof myself and 
the next “revise.” Whereupon I offered 
twenty-five cents for every error the 
shop people might find in the second 
proof. Within an hour, they pointed out 
sixty-four and I paid them $16. I then 
handed the proof to the stenographers 
in the outer office and offered them fifty 
cents for every additional error they 
would find. They pointed out ten and I 
paid then $5. I made no further effort 
towards prizes for errors and as a proof- 
reader have concluded I am a better 
lawyer.” 


Printers Bid to Printers 

@ The current number of the Members 
Circular, official publication of the Brit- 
ish Master Printers Federation, carries 
eight advertisements of printers located 
in the “non-vulnerable” areas of Eng- 
land offering “to undertake work for 
printers located in the danger zones.” 
This is one of the codperative plans 
adopted for the period of hostilities. 


Canadian Trade 

@ Canadian imports of printed matter 
and books increased from $9,528,573 in 
1935 to $14,489,097 in 1937. Exports of 
the same increased from $761,119 in 1935 
to $981,393 in 1937. The bulk of the im- 
ports are from the United States, the 
statistics for that year reveal. 


World Printing Union 

@ The Graphic Union of Germany, cen- 
tral body of German printers, originally 
formed from 150 typographical com- 
panies constituting the Bookprinting 
Union, now proposes to widen itself 
into an international body with 3,000 
branches in thirty-one countries. Its aim 
is codperation with all branches of the 
printing and graphic arts industries 
throughout the world. Its chief activities 
are research and experimentation, re- 
sults of which are circulated among its 
members. 


The Royal Copy 

@ When Lord Rothermere was owner 
of the London Daily Mail, all kinds of 
errors crept into the daily editions in 
spite of bonuses, prizes, and other in- 
ducements. He was anxious to boast 
that the Mail was absoiutely errorless. 
Finally, at a staff conference, he an- 
nounced that thereafter the first copy 
of the paper would go to the King and 
must therefore be absolutely free from 
mistakes. To add to the importance of 
the copy, it was printed on expensive 
glazed paper. As a result, errors in the 
Mail have dropped over 90 per cent. 


A City Handbook 

e@ American printers who are interested 
in civic publicity doubtless will find 
much of interest in the “City of Bir- 
mingham Handbook for 1939,” (Eng- 
land), which covers the history, amen- 
ities, social services, and civic under- 
takings of the great midland city in 
such a fashion as to give the reader a 
clear and balanced picture of them all. 
Particular attention is given to the sci- 
ence and art of local administration. 
Copies have been distributed without 
charge by officials of the city of Bir- 
mingham to other cities’ officials. 


Ban on Photo Chemicals 


@ Ten years ago, when there was an 
epidemic of suicides in New York City, 
the lethal agent most employed was bi- 
chloride of mercury. The department of 
health promulgated a regulation prohib- 
iting sale of the chemical by photo- 
graphic supply houses. Recently the 
photographers have been denied pur- 
chase from the regular sources of sup- 
ply, forcing considerable red tape upon 
the photographers in order to buy from 
the licensed dealers in drugs and chem- 
ical products who, naturally, are care- 
ful to observe the letter of the law. 
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U. T. A. CONFEREES VIEW FUTURE 


Fifty-third convention of the United Typothetae of America features discussions of the in- 


dustry’s problems in the world of tomorrow and the current questions e By E. H. BRATLIE 


HE Worxtp War No. II cast its 

[ shadow over the fifty-third 

annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America as it 
assembled in New York City on Oc- 
tober 2. The second day of the con- 
ference came a month after the out- 
break of hostilities. Their effects 
were reflected in the revision of 
some of the speeches. The outlook 
beclouded the prophecies intended 
for “Our Industry of Tomorrow,” 
except for the marked improvement 
in general business conditions indi- 
cated by statistics for a month imme- 
diately preceding. 

As a curtain raiser for the senior 
sessions, the meeting of Young Ex- 
ecutives of the Graphic Arts on Mon- 
day morning made up, through its 
excellent choice of a speaker, what 
it lost by the disappointing absence 
of its acting president, William F. 
Windhorst. 

The election of the following offi- 
cers boded well for a panel whose 
active codperation would insure the 
permanent continuance of this young 
leadership for the future good of 
the industry: President, William F. 
Windhorst, St. Louis, Missouri; vice- 
president, Stuart E. Arnett, Fostoria, 
Ohio; corresponding secretary, O. 
K. Eden, New York City; secretary- 
treasurer, James B. Ashwell, New 
York City. 

H. A. Hopf, management engineer, 
was introduced by James B. Ashwell 
of New York “Yippies,” following 
the warm welcome given by B. B. 
Eisenberg, the U.T.A. president. Mr. 
Hopf’s talk was sufficiently appropri- 
ate to have been given as the key- 
note of the entire U.T.A. group. His 
topic “Management in a World at 
War” was timed to the minute. 

In leading up to his declaration of 
the need for budgeting in business, 
Mr. Hopf presented five significant 
questions which the executive should 
ask himself about his company and 
answer. They are: 1. What are the 
economic and financial characteris- 
tics of the business? 2. What is the 
extent and character of the market? 


3. What is known about consumer 
wants? 4. What does it cost to op- 
erate the business? 5. What does 
budgeting reveal with regard to cur- 
rent progress of the business? 

In pointing to budgeting as one 
outstanding “must,” he said, “If, 
finally, we do not apply budgetary 
procedure and control to every phase 
of our business, we shall not only find 
it impossible to follow a sound 
course of action, based upon accurate 
determination of current progress, 





B. B. Eisenberg, reélected U.T.A. president 


but we shall deprive ourselves of the 
important values that can only be 
secured through the type of educa- 
tion that budgeting makes possible.” 
In noting the changing attitude of 
management in keeping with present 
trends, he explained that “every 
business organization is faced with 
two sets of necessities. One is the 
adaptation to meet internal changes, 
and the other is the need for adjust- 
ment to the impact of outside eco- 
nomic forces. 

“Among the changes which they 
have instituted the following may be 
cited: 1. Reasonably complete decen- 
tralization of authority and responsi- 
bility; 2. Attainment of a smoothly 


functioning organization which is less 
and less dependent upon their per- 
sonal intervention in its regular, 
daily activities; 3. Concentration of 
time and thought of subordinate ex- 
ecutives upon the business to the 
practically complete exclusion of 
competing interests; 4. Reduction or 
elimination of associated interests— 
‘sidelines,’ extra enterprises of vari- 
ous sorts.” 

In interpreting the current need, 
he optimistically cited advantages 
which offset disadvantages, saying 
“We now have greater maturity of 
our experience . . . industry is better 
organized. We have fewer illusions, 
a sounder grasp of realities . .. more 
‘awareness’ in industry.” On the 
graver side of the situation, he 
pointed out that “a wide gulf still 
separates American industry from 
the ideals of its own best informed 
and most intelligent leaders. There is 
too much complacency in face of se- 
rious sins and errors of management; 
there are wastes and obvious ineffi- 
ciencies in production, distribution, 
and administration. Too many high- 
ranking executives still refuse to ex- 
amine modern management methods. 
Great opportunities exist for utiliza- 
tion of simple and tested procedures 
in wage-incentive administration, in 
the organizing and scheduling of 
production, in marketing, and in re- 
search to produce savings and low- 
ered costs.” 

For meeting the challenge implied, 
Mr. Hopf put the finger on industry, 
saying “In my judgment, American 
industry has within its own control 
the power to turn the economic im- 
pact of the war to successful or dis- 
astrous issues for itself and the 
American public which it serves. 

In touching on the labor phase of 
management, he said “Today labor 
is far more conscious of its strength 
and its ambitions than it was a quar- 
ter-century ago. With genuine sym- 
pathy for many of the aims of labor, 
and with full appreciation of its 
struggle to promote the welfare of 
so many millions of our fellow men, 
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those who toil with their hands—we 
must, nevertheless, keep in view the 
disruption to business which would 
result should labor be disposed to 
use its new-found strength selfishly 
in what may appear to it as a great 
opportunity for advantage. He ended 
with “may unity be our watchword.” 

The combined efforts of the New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion and the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of Baltimore provided just the 
right balance of frolic and wisdom at 
the annual banquet held in the main 
ballroom of the Commodore Hotel 
and the official opening of the fifty- 
third United Typothetae Convention. 
There were 375 in attendance at this 
function. Speech-making divided 
honors with a spectacle, sponsored 
by the Baltimore group, commemo- 
rating the 125th anniversary of the 
writing of our national anthem by 
Francis Scott Key. The banquet hall 
was suddenly darkened, while vari- 
colored lights illuminated the stage 
and a spot sought out a miniature 
model of Fort McHenry. A narrator, 
in costume, reviewed the momentous 
moment of dawn, September 14, 1814. 
The national anthem was sung from 
the facsimile copies of Key’s original 
manuscript which had been distrib- 
uted at each table. 


Timely Discussions 


The general session on Tuesday 
morning was filled with “meaty” 
timely discussions. The importance 
of association activity was first 
stressed in the invocation by Ray- 
mond M. Blattenberger, of Philadel- 
phia. In a plea that might have been 
directed, as well, to the constituent 
bodies of all printers’ organizations, 
he said “We thank Thee for the men 
who have come forward in these 
years to carry’on the arduous task 
for us. Help us to realize that we 
cannot put upon their shoulders the 
entire burden, that we have a certain 
responsibility to do our part for this 
worthwhile industry.” 

After the report of the nominating 
committee, the address of Watson M. 
Gordon, of Boston, “Our Selling of 
Tomorrow,” was heard by about two 
hundred delegates and members. 

Mr. Gordon’s talk proved to be an 
elaboration on his proposal discussed 
at the last White Sulphur Springs 
meeting, and now available in the 
form of a 43-page booklet available 
to members at U.T.A. headquarters. 
“To create a better understanding of 
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the ways in which printing can be 
used to cut selling costs, increase 
sales, make general advertising more 
effective, and thus improve the con- 
dition of the graphic arts industries” 
summed uphisplan. Dividing themar- 
ket into three general categories— 
books, forms, and, lastly, printing 
to influence sales—Mr. Gordon dis- 
cussed the great possibilities for more 
business in each division. Changes in 
buying habits have resulted in more 
people being consulted on purchases 
today than ever before, he stated. A 
second result is that “only complete 
and detailed information ensures the 
completion of a maximum number of 
potential sales.” Another point made 
was that under present methods of 
purchasing, top-executive control 
over expenditures is necessary be- 
cause only men at the head of the 
business have a sufficiently broad 
picture of it to be able to decide 
when it is advisable to spend money 
for a department. 


Face Changed Conditions 

“In many businesses,” he said, “the 
okays on surprisingly small pur- 
chases must come from boards of 
control, executive committees, or 
budget committees.” The disadvan- 
tages suffered by a salesman trying 
to sell to one man under such cendi- 
tions was pointed to as self-evident. 
He offered printing as the one 
medium which can successfully meet 
these new conditions—printing that 
tells the story completely. 

Mr. Gordon denied that the present 
market is a “price market.” Rather, 
he said, it is only a comparison of 
values. He directed attention to a 
chart which digested information re- 
ceived from the annual General 
Motors survey of a million car owners 
and showed that low price was con- 
sidered a buying feature by only 18.3 
per cent of buyers in the group who 
pay less than $1,000 for their cars. 
Operating economy came first. The 
higher the classification in price, the 
lower the percentage considering 
price as the important item. 

“But,” he pointed out, “there is no 
gain to the graphic arts industries in 
the sale of new printing unless it is 
sold at a fair price. There can be no 
permanence to the sale of printing 
unless it pays the user. It must bring 
profit either by reducing the cost of 
selling, or by increasing sales at 
a profit over the investment in 
printed advertising.” 





A common failing of executives is 
failure to furnish the sales force with 
sufficient information, he asserted, 
because they forget that salesmen 
are not just as familiar with selling 
features as the home office, and there 
is also the human weakness of for- 
getting on the part of the field men 
themselves. Salesmen, too, are “selec- 
tive” in their selling, and evolve sales 
talks that only hit “high spots,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Gordon. 

To sell industry on the effective- 
ness of the printed word and the 
need for complete information to 
permit a comparison of values, and 
to reach those who really control the 
spending budgets, Mr. Gordon pro- 
posed that the graphic arts industries 
set up a promotion program which 
will be authoritative and impressive 
in character, talking a language that 
can be understood by business man- 
agement, a program which will clar- 
ify the need for complete, printed 
descriptions to support general ad- 
vertising and selling procedure under 
present economic conditions. It would 
be one to open the way for the sale 
of printing by insuring major con- 
sideration of printing by budget- 
control committees. 

“Our Production of Tomorrow” 
was the subject ably handled by 
George A. Heintzemann, of New 
York City, whose keynote was: 
Guard against obsolescence; always 
be sure that one’s equipment fits the 
job. He began his talk by evaluating 
the scope of his topic—that of mass- 
ing the production and equipment of 
the entire industry and imagining its 
assembly under one roof! 


Need Right Tools 

He charged the printers with “not 
keeping pace,” pointed to the need 
for understanding the product, em- 
phasized the need for “using the 
right tools,’ and gave an interesting 
account of the “tradition in proc- 
esses” whereby it had become cus- 
tomary to confine certain types of 
work to a given process. He pointed 
to the need of the printer receiving 
codperation from the supply and 
equipment industry, similar to the 
codperation machine tool firms give 
to automobile factories. It is impor- 
tant, he said, to recognize the time 
when a machine begins to “cost 
money,” and that the future will be 
exacting in this regard. He summed 
it up by saying that production de- 
mands will continue and_ these 
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demands will be met. “The race be- 
longs to the swift and the strong, but 
there is strength in unity of the 
many,” was Mr. Heintzemann’s con- 
cluding reminder, emphasizing the 
need for unity as did Mr. Hopf. 
Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
American Management Association, 
spoke next on “Management Takes 
the Lead” instead of his announced 
topic, “Our Business Management of 
Tomorrow.” In emphasizing the im- 


He finished with emphasis on the 
social responsibility of business and 
its growing concept of its trusteeship. 

The afternoon sessions were di- 
vided between topics which affect 
management and those affecting pro- 
duction. The latter seemed to attract 
the greater attendance. 

Under the chairmanship of Oscar 
Wright, U.T.A. treasurer, in place of 
H. F. Ambrose, of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, “Our Management of Tomorrow” 


in some plants but warned against 
“the erroneous application, not of 
normal volume, but of mass volume 
by theoretically minded individuals 
who may be given the job of con- 
structing a budget.” However, he 
mentioned that the U.T.A. had a 
sample cost budget available. 
“Taxes” by J. B. McNamara deait 
principally with the changes for the 
better in the new revenue act, re- 
minding the assembled that the Gov- 
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portance of better management, Mr. 
Dodd reflected the thinking of exec- 
utives in all kinds of industries who 
make up the membership of the 
American Management Association. 
He mentioned that business manage- 
ment had successfully met the chal- 
lenge of rapid change, but said 
“There is still far too much com- 
placency in the face of serious sins 
and errors of management.” 

Mr. Dodd mentioned the increase 
in printing that will result from well 
managed companies seeking to im- 
prove employe morale by providing 
booklets of information regarding the 
company, annual reports to stock- 
holders and employes, company 
Magazines and house-organs, em- 
ploye-training bulletins, etcetera. 


was divided into finance, costs, and 
taxes. The first was a question-and- 
answer session, headed by John W. 
Konvalinka, vice-president of the 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
City. Entirely “off the record,” the 
trend of subjects brought up almost 
indicated a “well wishing” attitude 
on the part of many towards a finan- 
cial program with most of the codp- 
eration on the side of Mr. Banker. 

The important subject of “Costs 
and Budgets” was covered by George 
A. Vogl, manager of the Cost and 
Accounting Bureau, New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association. He 
boosted for the U:T.A. Standard Cost 
System, known to be divergent from 
“budget cost control.” He recognized 
the possibilities of the budget system 


ernment was no longer “taxing for 
reform but rather for revenue.” The 
principal point of interest was the 
extension of time now allowed in 
cases where a reasonable excuse can 
be given for not having paid the 
state tax on which a 90 per cent re- 
bate may be deducted in figuring the 
amount of the federal unemployment 
tax. Full information on this timely 
subject is available through local col- 
lectors’ offices. 

“Our Production of Tomorrow,” in 
session also on Tuesday afternoon, 
was presided over by R. A. Bradford, 
of Denver, vice-president of the 
U.T.A. Five talks on technical sub- 
jects were heard. 

Harold Cadmus, of New York City, 
told of the knowledge on “The Use 
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of Rubber Plates” gained in the re- 
search laboratory at The Scribner 
Press. He stressed the importance of 
printers understanding and practic- 
ing precision. Unless they do, he 
warned that the letterpress process 
will fast be superseded by processes 
where it is practiced. He offered the 
explanation that perhaps the reason 
printers have not come to recognize 
this need sooner was because they 
work with materials and equipment 
made of hard metal—vulnerable to 
all sorts of abuses. Not so with rub- 
ber plates. Here precision methods 
must be used. 


Rubber Plates Explained 

Mr. Cadmus explained the process 
of producing molded rubber plates, 
capable of printing a fine quality of 
type and line engravings. The prin- 
cipal discussion centered around ad- 
hesive plates on thin brass plates, 
these, in turn, fastened to a cylinder 
for printing. He emphasized the very 
light impression used. A rubber has 
been developed “which will print 
perfectly with one-pound pressure 
to 200 square inches of printing sur- 
face.” This, he said, accounts for the 
long-wearing qualities of molded 
rubber when properly made. New 
presses are being developed for the 
use of rubber plates exclusively and 
“over one-third of one press manu- 
facturer’s equipment in operation in 
different sections of the country has 
been converted for the use of rubber 
plates.” Rubber plate presses are 
comparatively much more quiet in 
operation due to the greatly reduced 
weight on the cylinders. The speed 
in some cases'is four times that of the 
ordinary flat-bed press for printing 
32-page book forms. An ink saving of 
over 30 per cent .was noted. 

The use of flat-bed presses for 
printing with rubber plates was re- 
ferred to briefly and explained. Pro- 
cedure for makeready was said to be 
about the same as for rotary, with 
the cylinder packed slightly lower 
than the bearers. Rollers are set very 
lightly on the form. 

Probably one of the least familiar 
processes was the subject of a talk 
by William C. Huebner, of New York 
City, on “Developments in Gravure 
Cylinder Making.” It was essentially 
a technical paper which cannot be 
properly quoted except in full, but 
new developments mentioned will 
bear repeating. Mr. Huebner told of 
new processes being developed in 
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connection with direct photography 
upon cylindrical surfaces in which 
ihe usual gravure screen can be 
photographed upon the cylinder, or 
the screen may be left off where the 
presses do not have doctor blades. 

The fourth speaker, H. A. Porter, 
vice-president of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, of Cleveland, spoke 
on “Offset Printing Process Devel- 
opment,” and what is ahead in offset. 

He said that today lithography has 
total annual volume of two hundred 
million dollars and is popularly re- 
ferred to now as “the modern repro- 
duction method.” He attributed much 
of this to a natural growth of “a 
medium through which new and 
modern expression is often best at- 
tainable.” He pointed to the fact that 
offset has its particular part of the 
job for which it is best adapted, but 
that “notwithstanding its present im- 
portance in the graphic arts, it has, 
as yet, scarcely begun to achieve the 
preéminence which is its due, as the 
one best method to which more and 
more jobs are adapted.” He looked 
for greatly enlarged use of offset in 
the fields of book, newspaper, and 
magazine production. 


What About Silk-screen? 


The final talk, “Silk-Screen Print- 
ing,” scheduled with J. I. Biegeleisen 
as speaker, was read by A. I. Barron, 
president of the Paint Print Process 
Company. Pointing to the fallacious 
claims often heard for and against 
the silk-screen process and because 
of its lack of “tradition,” it was em- 
phasized that “silk screen has a defi- 
nite quality of its own. It does not 
and it should not be made to imitate 
the qualities peculiar to other graphic 
means of reproduction. It has thrived 
in the past as a distinct graphic art 
because of its many characteristics 
and advantages. It will continue to 
do so,” he declared. 

The report pointed out that silk 
screen is relatively inexpensive, 
flexible to fit the size of the job, ver- 
satile, and its colors are applicable 
either as opaque or transparent. Re- 
cent developments include: printing 
with metallic paints, printing done 
on glass with startling etched and 
frosted effects, “flocking” (simulat- 
ing cloth texture), printing decalco- 
manias, printing with film to achieve 
hairlines, the photographic stencil, 
printing on odd-shaped surfaces and 
difficult materials, and printing of 
floor display stands and shipping 





containers. There are special silk- 
screen printing machines for large- 
quantity production, the report said. 

Wednesday morning, October 4, 
brought vice-president William T. 
Greig, of Minneapolis, to the plat- 
form as chairman of the session, 
“Our Selling of Tomorrow.” In a 
change of order, Frederick B. Heit- 
kamp, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders, appeared first 
with “Getting the Result From Sales 
Management.” This proved highly 
inspirational. In mentioning the 
problems faced by printing manage- 
ment he stressed the evil of low price 
competition which comes from plants 
whose managements do not know 
their costs and modernized plants 
which have cut costs of production. 
He stressed the need for more sales 
—real selective selling with greater 
volume the goal. 

Mr. Heitkamp used a huge “book,” 
consisting of large-lettered titles, as 
the outline of his talk. Some of them 
were: “Sales, a Vital End of Our 
Business;” “Who Are Our Sales 
Managers;” “Getting Results;” “Lead 
—Don’t Drive;” “Good Business Lies 
Ahead—Let’s Go After It.” 

He said sellers must get the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, realize the 
need of the marketing approach, 
analyze sales, develop selling tech- 
nique, and overcome the lack of ap- 
preciation for costs and the lack of 
physical effort. Each point was 
developed in the light of the con- 
structive selling job that the most 
successful firms are doing today. He 
made the plea that all “take up this 
challenge and, with new opportunity, 
show what intelligent, aggressive 
sales management can do to improve 
the general standing of our industry 
as a whole and, more particularly, 
of our individual companies within 
the industry.” 


War's Effects Pondered 

In the next address, O. Fred Rost, 
editor of Wholesaler’s Salesman, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, alluded to 
Europe’s troubles. Pointing to the 
tremendous strides in the steel in- 
dustry, especially, which showed a 
24 per cent increase in production 
in a single month, and a ratio in- 
crease of 17 per cent for business, 
generally, he went on to draw a 
thoughtful comparison between what 
we may expect from a war of long 
duration versus a “short” war. “Na- 
tions at war cannot be compared to 
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1914,” he pointed out. “They are more 
prepared and do not require imme- 
diately as much of our goods.” He 
also said that revision of our neu- 
trality act would increase business. 
“If war continues,’ he added, “we 
will enter a mild sellers’ market, with 
price not so much a factor.” 

He urged that all keep in intimate 
touch with sources of supply, gage 
consumer demand as accurately as 
possible, and get customers to an- 
ticipate needs but not to gamble nor 
encourage customers to gamble in 
inventories. 

He emphasized that, regardless of 
the duration of the war, we are in 
the midst of increasing business. The 
problem will be not so much how to 
get more business as how to take 
care of the business we get. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rost, labor relations will 
be of importance and “Washington” 
will be an increasing factor from the 
standpoint of taxation and control. 

Next came Roy C. Cowan from 
the Southwest Printing Company, 
Dallas, Texas, and as he got into his 
stride, it was easy to see why the 
switch in schedule had been made. 
Taking his topic literally, he set out 
to prove that “the dummy knows 
showmanship.” 


Selling Showmanship 

If ever a speaker “did what he 
preached,’ Cowan was that speaker. 
With an excellent set of title cards, 
he led into his subject by explaining 
technique of circus showmanship: 
They are: scouting, getting talent, 
winter quarters, the rehearsal, ad- 
vertising—the build-up, tickets (with 
a fixed price offered in the largest 
centers of population), ballyhoo, 
after the ticket is bought, the “nicks” 
for extra profits, atmosphere, the 
smell of the elephants, the ring mas- 
ter, and putting on the act. 

He used the first point to bring in 
various methods of securing ideas 
(talent), and mentioned particularly 
a service of the U.T.A. which is not 
used by members as much as it might 
be. He told of the service by which 
printed samples, from practically any 
line of business or profession, might 
be secured from the Washington 
headquarters from a service handled 
by Rose Swarts. 

Drawing the parallel, he showed 
how development of ideas was “re- 
hearsal’; direct mail, with the sales- 
man in the picture—the “tickets;” a 
customer file of personal information 


—the source of “ballyhoo” for birth- 
day, anniversary cards, etcetera, with 
their “two-bit sales’—the extra 
“nicks.” Printers’ ink was the “at- 
mosphere” gained through an ac- 
cepted invitation to visit the plant. 
Then, one man to handle the presen- 
tation (the ring master) with, lastly, 
the dummy to “put on the show.” 

He confessed to using the Sheldon 
theory of seven steps of good sales- 
manship based on: 1. mental con- 
cept; 2. favorable attention; 3. inter- 
est; 4. desire for knowledge; 5. desire 
to possess; 6. desire to purchase; 7. 
action; 8. confidence. 


“Oscar” Does His Stuff 


Turning to a box behind the scenes 
at the point, he pulled out “Oscar” 
his “printer’s dummy.” It was a real 
job of ventriloquism done by Mr. 
Cowan. The conversation between 
the dummy and the speaker revealed 
the great similarity between this 
kind of selling and an actual presen- 
tation of a printer’s dummy to sell a 
job of printing. The point, “The 
Dummy Knows Showmanship” was 
well taken by the audience. 

At the executive session Wednes- 
day afternoon, the credentials com- 
mittee reported the total registration 
to be 457. There were 151 of these 
who were delegates and members- 
at-large and 306 ladies and guests. 
Nineteen locals were represented. 
The resolutions committee, headed 
by Donald L. Boyd, reported the 
usual routine “courtesy” resolutions 
and also one on the subject of the 
U.T.A. codperating with the printing 
anniversary committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts in its 
efforts to codrdinate the American 
observance, in 1940, of the 500th an- 
niversary of the invention of print- 
ing, and that the U.T.A. heartily 
commend the action of the 1939 Con- 
gress of the Sons of the American 
Revolution that Benjamin Franklin’s 
likeness be placed on the United 
States 10-cent piece. The bill now be- 
fore Congress, ordering that change, 
was recommended for endorsement. 
Printers and allied groups were re- 
minded that celebration of Franklin’s 
birthday, on January 17, is a patriotic 
duty in the United States of Amer- 
ica, especially with 1940 being the 
150th anniversary of his death. An 
amendment to the Certificate of 
Incorporation of the Typothetae 
was a part of the report; namely, 
“FOURTH: The number of its direc- 


tors shall be not less than three nor 
more than sixty.” 

A resolution was also adopted to 
endorse and approve the recommen- 
dations of The American Photo-En- 
gravers Association, having for its 
objective and the elimination of the 
inequities in the operation of the 
Social Security Act. Also, a resolu- 
tion directing the board of directors 
of the United Typothetae of America 
to give immediate consideration to 
the menacing competition in the 
ever-increasing volume of printing 
being done by the United States 
Government, and to take such steps 
as in its judgment will tend to lessen, 
if not remove, this competitive evil. 

Also approved was a plan to allow 
the board of directors to arrange for 
commercial exhibits for the annual 
conventions of the association. It was 
further resolved and approved that 
the U.T.A. enlarge, to a major activ- 
ity, its Industrial Information Ser- 
vice by keeping the membership 
constantly advised on all phases of 
industrial legislation and to provide 
basic, statistical data on wages and 
hours and other necessary informa- 
tion in the growing field of indus- 
trial relations. 

The treasurer’s report submitted 
by Oscar T. Wright showed total 
assets as $34,555.42, with a surplus of 
$29,377.35; income for eleven months 
ending August 31, 1939, as $48,941.84 
with expenditures $48,236.13, not in- 
cluding the 1938 Convention Expense 
(net) of $1,650.63. 


Officers Reélected 

Officers reélected for the ensuing 
year were: B. B. Eisenberg, presi- 
dent; William T. Greig, fifth vice- 
president; Oscar T. Wright, treasurer. 
Others who took office were as fol- 
lows: Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, 
West Virginia; first vice-president; 
Walter B. Reilly, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, second vice-president; H. F. 
Ambrose, Nashville, Tennessee, third 
vice-president; R. W. Bradford, Den- 
ver, Colorado, fourth vice-president; 
Elmer J. Koch, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

As in past conventions, delegates 
left with a feeling of satisfaction in 
the solid accomplishments of the 
meeting sessions. They were likewise 
impressed with the fine hospitality 
of the New York and neighboring 
locals in many special 1939 features 
which did so much to make the con- 
vention one long to be remembered. 
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When two printers exchange an idea... 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . . 





Service in Early A.M. 

A laundry in Chicago makes it 
easy for people who want early 
morning pickup and delivery of their 
washings to start the service. The 
company distributes a post card 
which tells about the special serv- 
ice between the hours of seven and 
eight o’clock in the morning. Under 
the copy is space to be filled in by 
prospect. It provides room to insert 
day, date, and exact time for the call. 
Under the space for the name and 
address is a line for any special re- 
mark the prospect may wish to add 
about her particular requirements. 





BETWEEN 7:00 and 8:00 A. M. 
FOR BUSINESS PEOPLE. 


You can depend on Jackson Park salesmen to give 


you service exactly when you want it. They'll call 
any time after 7:00. Try this | finer laundering Now! 


Phone MIDWAY = or fill out this card—No 
postage required. . JACKSON PARK LAUNDRY 


PLEASE CALL FOR MY LAUNDRY ON— 














Day Date Time NM. 
Name 

Address Apt. 

Remarks 





The big, red rooster gave the second color 
smash to this post card announcing service 


The postage on the card is paid by 
the laundry upon its return under its 
postal permit. Such laundry service 
is much in demand by business peo- 
ple, where both husband and wife 
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BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


. send it to the IDEA FILE! 





work. The idea is easily adaptable, 
however, to an automobile service 
station, offering to call for and return 
the family car after a lubrication or 
washing job. Also, kennels which 
wash and otherwise groom the fam- 
ily pet could get new business by 
distributing such a card. 

Printers will think of other serv- 
ices in their localities which could 
use this medium for getting new 
business; a house-to-house bakery 
service, for example, which can ar- 
range route schedules or special de- 
livery for such customers as need 
delivery at an unusual time. 


Remember the Inserts 


Like blotters, envelope stuffers are 
apt to suffer from neglect through 
the curse of over-familiarity. We 
have seen them used so often, and 
for so many years, that we forget 
their potency and forget to suggest 
them to our customers. We need to 
give customers good, novelty ideas, 
of course—trick folds and mailing 
pieces with a new slant; but, just the 
same, the simple little sheet that 
folds or goes flat in a standard size 
envelope—riding along free with a 
monthly statement, or a letter—is a 
good, hardy perennial in the printed 
advertising field. It deserves constant 
cultivation. 

A few weeks ago, a department- 
store sales manager watched the 
close of summer approaching while 
a stock of several hundred units of a 
fad item for women’s wear was go- 
ing stale on the shelves. Knowing 
that next summer the item would be 
dead as the dodo, he realized, to 
avoid a loss, he would have to move 
it fast. 

Stuffers went into the envelopes 
with the August mailing of bills to 
all charge customers, some 5,000 of 





them, suggesting this item as just the 
thing for late summer vacation use. 
They were used again in the Sep- 
tember statements’ envelopes. Cash 
customers got the stuffers as enclo- 
sures with their packages at the 


store. The stock was _ practically 
cleared the Saturday before Labor 
Day. 

Often an envelope stuffer can be 
made to double as a package insert 
to be wrapped with merchandise in 
a store. Closely related to merchants’ 
use of envelope stuffers and package 
inserts is manufacturers’ use of 
package inserts in one product to ac- 
quaint users with a new product just 
being introduced. This method is a 
profitable and inexpensive way of 
gaining quick attention for a new 
product. 


S.O.S. Phone List 


Every man and woman has several 
telephone numbers which it gives 
great peace of mind to know are im- 
mediately accessible in case of emer- 
gency. Even the most calm and 
poised citizens have been known to 
“forget” telephone numbers they use 


Fill out and place near Telephone 


In Case of Need 
CALL 


FIRE - Dial 4545 
(or Dial “g” Qnesater) 


POLICE -.-} - - Dial 2666 
(or Dial “0” Operator) 


My Home - - 
My Business’ - Pern tes 
My Physician - Dial... 
Nearest Physician Dial ................... 
Nearest Drug Store Dial .................. 

Dial 

Dial 

Dial 


For ap ots om Supplies Dial 2840 
McKeever Press 


14 Third Ave., 5 .E. Aberdeen, So. Dak. 

















Even the best memories can slip on impor- 
tant numbers. This card comes to the rescue 


daily when some emergency comes 
up that wrecks their mental poise. 
To help in emergencies, the Mc- 
Keever Press, of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, uses as an advertisement a 
telephone card which tells two ways 
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to get the police or firemen, has space 
for home, business, family physi- 
cian’s, as well as the nearest physi- 
cian’s phone number, drug store 
number, and space for three addi- 
tional numbers. 

The card is punched for stringing 
and hanging on the mouthpiece of 
the upright type of phone or for 
hanging on a hook, if the card can 
be more conveniently hung on the 
wall. 


Two Ideas Combined 


It is amazing what novel and in- 
genious printed selling ideas can 
often be created by combining two 
or more commonplace ideas, every 
day items. G. E. Hatch, of New York 
City, has done that for the Booth 
Felt Company, of New York, with a 
chart containing felt samples for in- 
dustrial use. The chart slips into the 
purchasing agent’s desk like a 
manila letter-file folder (it’s the 
same size and shape). It also has a 
tab at the top left side to indentify 
it among the other folders. 

On the desk of the executive, the 
file folder opens like a book, with 
the front cover (a separate piece) 
hinged to the back by spiral wire 
binding. Along the left edge of the 
front cover seven sample swatches 
of felt are bound together in an 1134- 
inch strip, with library buckram, and 
attached by another strip of spiral. 
A narrow page bound on inside, con- 





Note spiral binding left and right edges. 
Samples and pages held inside by the wire 


tains another set of seven samples, 
similarly bound to the edge of the 
page with spiral wire. 

There are tables of weights, thick- 
ness, and the various industrial ap- 


plications of the various felts printed 
on the inside pages of the chart- 
folder. We don’t know how many 
more items there are in the Booth 
Felt Company’s line of industrial 
felts, but we would hazard a guess 
that the chart is a pretty good cat- 
alog, as well. 


j, 
/ Jef Find PAPER, COMPANY 


tive to a similar mailing piece which 
would tell their customers that the 
salesman who calls on them is enjoy- 
ing a well earned vacation, from 
which he will return on a specified 
date, and inviting them to telephone 
or write the firm’s office for service 
in the meantime. 


GONE 
for a summer heliday 


JULY 3rd TO JULY 17th 
BUT 1 HOPE 


not forgotten 


PLEASE PHONE YOUR INQUIRIES TO 
CHelsea 3-6000 





An excellent sample of how to keep the good will and get the “special rush” orders when the 
regular salesman is away. Piece is French folder—at left, the cover: right—inside page 


We believe many printers who get 
out jobs for industrial advertisers— 
or, in certain cases, advertising to the 
consumers can work up a sample 
showing, similar to this, for the cus- 
tomers. The convenience of a “book 
of samples” that becomes a file 
folder in the letter compartment of 
a home or office desk is calculated 
to get it used often for ordering 
purposes. 


When Salesman’s Away 


Jack N. Davies, salesman for the 
J. E. Linde Paper Company, of New 
York City, doesn’t just pack up and 
go when his vacation time comes, 
leaving his customers to wonder 
what’s happened to him. Neither does 
he merely tell them when he’s mak- 
ing his last calls before he starts for 
his annual rest. Instead, he sends out 
an attractive folder to his list of call- 
customers, giving the period during 
which he will be absent and request- 
ing that they phone their orders to 
the office. 

There is a geniality and informal- 
ity with a redeeming dignity in the 
message that makes an instant ap- 
peal. Many manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and jobbers would be recep- 


While the one used by Mr. Davies 
is highly personalized, with a cut of 
him printed on the cover and his sig- 
nature cut, the idea could be adapted 
for use for many salesmen in a firm 
by filling in the name and dates by 
hand. If the salesman’s picture is de- 
sired on the cover, it could be a 
camera print or proof of a cut. 


Helping Parents 

A wholesale baker in Oklahoma 
recently got a lot of applause from 
mothers and created an increased 
demand for his leading loaf of milk 
bread by publishing a Children’s 
Health Chart. Through grocery store 
outlets, these charts were distributed 
to women with children. On the 
cover was a halftone illustration of 
an attractive youngster and the title 
HEALTH CHART FOR YOUR 
CHILD. Inside was a set of simple 
health rules and, opposite, a table of 
weights for different ages and heights 
so the mother could check up from 
time to time to be reassured that her 
child was making proper progress. 

The rules on page 2 were for the 
child who had begun to read simple 
sentences. The page was headed; I 
PROMISE TO ——. Then followed 
a half-dozen, sensible health rules 
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such as washing hands before each 
meal, brushing teeth twice each day, 
going to bed early enough for nine 
hours of sleep, and so on. There was 
a place for the child to sign his name 
and address and for the mother to 
sign. Then this part, detachable by 
tearing along a perforated line, could 
be brought to the store and ex- 
changed for an inexpensive gift. 














—it wins their good will and, indi- 
rectly, their parents’ friendship. 

A simple item to make and im- 
print is the megaphone illustrated 
in Ipga Fite this month. The illus- 
tration shows the flat piece and the 
scoring marks for folding. Below is 
the megaphone after it is glued with 
half an inch overlap of the edges. 

By pushing down on the folds, the 








or 


Dimensions and folds for megaphone shown above diagram: quarter-inch overlap for pasting 


The back page of the folder had a 
large illustration of the loaf of bread 
which was being promoted. Copy be- 
low stressed its health advantages, 
for adults as well as for children, be- 
cause of the large amount of milk 
used in the formula. 


Enlisting Shouters 


“Your advertisement paraded out- 
of-doors by healthy, active young- 
sters is worth hundreds of ordinary 
throw-away circulars,” we overheard 
a print-shop salesman say to the 
manager of a large food mart. Maybe 
that was an _ overstatement, but 
there’s no question but that a novelty 
item which appeals to the young- 
sters not only gets much circulation 
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sides bulge out to form the funnel 
shape of the megaphone. Bright col- 
ored board, of course—bright red, 
blue, orange—should be used to 
make the megaphones. The local high 
school and college colors, if suffi- 
ciently brilliant would be appro- 
priate to use. 

Imagine the mass publicity effect 
of a couple of hundred youngsters 
(six to sixteen—or even older!) 
shouting encouragement to the local 
team through multi-colored mega- 
phones—each carrying in good, big, 
black type a line or two of adver- 
tising copy and the name of the mer- 
chant who gave away the mega- 
phones to the youngsters. The value 
of such advertising is self-evident. 


Tickets Please! 


Tickets have attraction for people 
of all ages. To a youngster, a strip of 
blue or green pasteboard may repre- 
sent the grandest of all childhood ex- 
periences—the circus. To adults a 
ticket means admission to the thea- 
ter, a prize fight, a banquet, or en- 
joyment of some other long-antici- 
pated pleasure. 

Because of the pleasant mental as- 
sociations that go with tickets of ad- 
mission—it is not surprising that the 
idea of using the familiar shape, col- 
ors, and copy of tickets has been 
adapted to advertising purposes. 
Tickets handed out or mailed receive 
attention. 

Recently, we saw two examples of 
the use of the ticket-type copy and 
shape used to announce two quite 
different things. One was a reproduc- 
tion of a birth announcement gotten 
up for a proud father to announce 
the arrival of a daughter! In many 
communities, there are opportunities 
to pick up other special jobs like this 
as fill-ins between commercial work. 

The other ticket admits two to an 
advance “private” sale of fall coats. 
That use of the idea has wide pos- 
sibilities of application for other 
stores and businesses. 

A department-store advertising or 
promotion manager, on the trail of a 
hot idea for a big fall promotional 
event, could build a whole program 
of publicity and advertising from 
just such a hint as this ticket idea 
would give him. 

It is easy to visualize a direct mail- 
ing piece which would deliver the 
ticket of admission to the customers’ 
homes. It could be a piece cut or 
folded to look like a theater en- 
trance or stage. Or the ticket could 
be clipped to a single sheet with the 
copy written in program style. 

Store display material would be 
printed to carry out the theater idea. 
Even special sale tags on the mer- 
chandise could have the “show” 
theme. It is from germs of ideas such 
as these that profitable jobs, involv- 
ing a complete line-up of printed 
publicity are often developed. 





An Idea File Correction! 

While commending Idea Files’s pro- 
motion of the safety sticker, illustrated 
and described in the August issue, page 
23, Carmen T. Fish, editor of National 
Safety News, gently chides us for call- 
ing it a windshield sticker. Anything 
pasted on car windows may impair the 
driver’s vision, he says. 
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Our Great Industry 


@Within the past few months, America has witnessed two striking examples of the 
value of “streamlining.” First, the circus business which has been more or less of a 
losing venture for years demonstrated the value of “going mcdern.” One of the 
“largest aggregations of the world’s finest” appeared on the “lot,” with colored in- 
side “drapes and drops,” with new styles in costumes, new numbers in “animal 
acts,” and with the “modern note” displayed and heard on every hand. Result: 
Capacity audiences and big profits for the first time in years. 

Second, passengers who have been patronizing buses because of low fares were 
invited by two great railroads to travel to and from New York on the new 18-hour, 
all-coach (reclining chair) trains at round-trip fares. Result : Capacity trains, waiting 
lists, and operations showing in the black. 

There are still printers living so far back in the Washington hand-press and Gor- 
don hand-fed days, that they do not realize and almost refuse to believe that the 
printing industry has hundreds of examples of similar “streamlining” which has 
brought, and is bringing, eminent success to many forward-looking followers of the 
art preservative. These men have put their businesses on the high plane of effi- 
ciency: given them the new “modern note”—streamlined them. 

They have thrown on the junk heap the methods and materials which no longer 
meet requirements for conveying most effectively messages of the present day. Copy 
and art by writers and artists who know the psychology it takes to move minds and 
the colors to stimulate emotions; type faces and plates that are not only in vogue, 
but pre-makeready to reduce time and expense; presses built to precision and ca- 
pable of doing the best work at minimum consistent costs—every appointment, every 
service, every result equal to the demands of this “streamline age.” 

But these printers have not just “growed up,” like Topsy, they have systemati- 
cally and scientifically studied every inch of the way. The appearance of a new 
device, improved method, a better and faster machine, a short-cut to efficiency and 
economy—all were met with open mind and close scrutiny in the determination of 
what they might do to make products better, service more prompt, and profits ap- 
preciable. They are the printers who are already doing today what the “hand-fed” 
crowd said couldn’t be done. They refuse to disbelieve in improvement; they believe 
the industry is constantly changing for the better. They are eager to change with it 
and to share the joys of accomplishing new and better things. To them our great in- 
dustry offers romance, big adventure, thrills of success, and the satisfaction of 


achievement. 
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Comparison of Industries’ Trends 
Shows Printing in Strong Position 


@ In the preceding article, we pre- 
sented an analysis of the yearly 
trends of employment in nine of our 
leading manufacturing industries 
over the past sixteen-year period. 
Graphs and charts were reproduced 
to trace the effect of prosperity and 
depression upon employment in these 
industries. By this method, definite 
indications as to the opportunities of 
various wage earners to secure 
steady employment through all 
kinds of business conditions 
were given. The splendid show- 
ings made by the printing and 
publishing industry are sugges- 
tive of its economic importance 
and stability. 

Let us now make a closer ex- 
amination of these trends over 
the six years just past, to deter- 
mine the exact standing of each 
industry in each one of these 
years, as well as to get a picture 
of the monthly trends through- 
out the period. This will give us 
a more detailed comparison of 
the employment possibilities in 
these various industries. It will 
show the seasonal fluctuations 
that occur, to some degree, in 
all lines of business. 

Figure 1 shows the compara- 
tive standing, in respect to em- 
ployment, of each of the nine 
manufacturing industries under 
consideration, for the years 1933 
to 1938 inclusive. The basis for 
these calculations is the average 
of the three years 1923, 1924, and 
1925, as used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the source from 
which the data were secured. 
The bars on the right side of the 
chart show the average index for 
the year; while those on the left 
show the fluctuation during that 
year. 

It is interesting to note by 
the right-hand bars, that three 
vital industries—food and tex- 
tiles with printing and publish- 
ing—show the best employment 
conditions in four out of the 
six years being considered. The 
standing is in the order named, 
except for the year 1938, when 
printing and publishing took sec- 
ond place over textiles. The drop 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


By MILFORD M. HAMLIN 


of our industry to fifth place in 1935 
and seventh in 1937 was not due to 
any falling off of employment during 
these years; but to a more decided 
upturn in the others. This improve- 
ment in those industries was short- 
lived, as is indicated by the showing 
they made in 1938, when printing 
and publishing stepped up to second 
place on the scoreboard of that year. 


The bars on the left side of the 
chart show the fluctuation of em- 
ployment during each year. The left 
end of the bar represents the low 
monthly index—the right end, the 
high. Thus, the length of the bar 
indicates the extent of fluctuation, 
which is given in exact figures im- 
mediately above. These are mute 
evidence of the possibilities that pre- 
vail in the various industries for con- 
tinuous employment throughout the 
year. A comparison of the length of 
the bars will reveal that the shortest 
belongs to printing and publishing in 
every year except 1938, when the 


Comparison of EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


YEARLY AVERAGES, 1933 TO 1938, INCLUSIVE iwoex: 1923-19252100 
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Figure 1. Chart takes nine leading manufacturing industries and compares respective yearly 
averages of employment from 1933-1938 inclusive (right),—fluctuation during period (left) 
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MonTHLY TRENDS oF EmPLoYMENT. IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


FOR YEARS 1933 TO 1938, INCLUSIVE 


INDEX: 1923-1925 = 100 
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Figure 2. Here are graphed the monthly figures on employment of the nine manufacturing industries, shown charted by years in Figure 1 


lumber industry had less fluctua- 
tion, but by only two-tenths of one 
per cent. 

’ Figure 2. is a graph showing the 
monthly trends of employment in 
these nine manufacturing industries, 
over the six-year period 1933 to 1938 
inclusive. Here again, the basic index 
figure is the 1923 to 1925 average, 
and the source of data the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The curve lines show just what hap- 
pened during each year in this mat- 
ter of employment, in each of these 
industries. They also illustrate the 
trend over the entire period. Thus, a 
definite comparison of one industry 
with another can be made at a glance. 
Please note that the base line on 
which the curve is plotted does not 
represent the same index figure for 
each industry. The primary object of 


this chart is to show comparative 
seasonal fluctuations, rather than rel- 
ative monthly or yearly standings. 
That employment is affected more 
by seasonal conditions in some in- 
dustries than in others is readily ap- 
parent. The anticipation of supply 
and demand governs the employment 
status in the majority; while in the 
food manufacturing industry there is 
the added factor of caring for the 
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farm products during the harvest 
season. It may be readily seen from 
this chart, however, that the printing 
and publishing industry is not so 
keenly affected by these conditions, 
since the product of the presses is in 
more constant demand irrespective 
of business conditions. 

In Figure 3 a comparison is shown, 
by the kars on the right side, of the 
average indexes for the six-year pe- 
riod, based on the average of the 
three years 1923 to 1925 equaling 100. 
It will be noted here that printing 
and publishing takes third place in 
this respect, eing topped only by 
the food and textile industries. The 
bars on the left side show the low 
and high months of the period, the 
length of bar indicating the fluctua- 
tion. By this token, the printing and 


Do Your ‘“Squeeze”’ Ideas Jibe With His? 


@ WattTeR L. Benz, of Mack Printing 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
brings up an interesting question in 
a letter, as follows: “Enclosed is a 
copy of a report I recently made on 
the subject of ‘squeeze.’ I would like 
your comment. Are my assumptions 
correct, and are the results I obtained 
typical? 

“Should there be any mechanical 
allowance for squeeze in a page? Be- 
fore this test I estimated that a page 
of the content mentioned would 
measure about fifty picas, five points 
when tied up by the compositor, and 
when locked up would squeeze to 
fifty picas, three points. An oppos- 
ing opinion was that when the type 
was tied up it would measure fifty 
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Figure 3. The employment indexes for eight industries, 1933-1938, compared with printing 


publishing industry makes the best 
showing of all, which signifies a 
more steady employment condition 
during the period considered. 

In the next article, an analysis will 
be made of the average weekly earn- 
ings that have prevailed in these 
same industries in the past four years. 





Solved Trouble Entirely 

Thank you for your very kind re- 
ply and the instructions you gave me 
about our trouble with the wrinkle 
on the tail end of the sheet I sent you. 

Since this particular job was a 
“rush” job and had to be delivered, 
we solved the wrinkle problem here, 
but only with added cost. I had the 
job run, centered on a larger sheet, 
with a margin of two inches on all 
sides. This eliminated. our trouble 
entirely. 

We expect a re-run of the job soon, 
so I’m having the plates made level 
and type high as you advised. Upon 
careful inspection we did find the 
plates off.—G. I. Zupanic, Samuel R. 
Guard and Company, Spencer, Ind. 
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picas, three points, and when locked 
up would measure exactly fifty picas. 

“Was my approximation a safe one 
to make? I have always assumed 
that a page would squeeze from two 
to four points, depending upon the 
size and content. Any comment you 
may make on this subject will be 
greatly appreciated. 

“All measurements were taken di- 
rectly from the type by an accurate 
steel gage. Measurements included, 
as is the normal procedure, the 
shoulder at the top and bottom of 
the type. 

“Used were fifty-three lines of 10 
on 11 type, two 6-point slugs space 
between the body and the head, and 
an 8-point head. This was tied up 
on a galley, as is normally done by a 
compositor. Mathematically, the 
depth of the type over-all is fifty 
picas and three points. Measuring the 
actual type proved it to be fifty picas 
and six points—three points beyond 
the mathematical over-all depth. The 
sixty spaces present between the 
lines and slugs each was then 0.00069 
of an inch. 


“The type was then locked up. 
Measurement showed that there had 
been only one point squeeze; the 
page, upon locking up, measured fifty 
picas and five points. This indicated 
that due to oil film and foreign par- 
ticles which are normally present on 
type, air, and a possible variation in 
type mold (although a micrometer 
check showed this type to be exactly 
correct) there was 0.00046 of an inch 
between each line and slug after 
locking up.” 

To summarize, in fifty-three lines 
of 10 on 11 type and 12 points space 
between the body and head and an 
8-point head, there is only approx- 
imately one point squeeze and an 
additional two points beyond the 
mathematical over-all due to natural 
foreign material that is not compen- 
sated for by squeeze. 

From eM-Pi-Ca for June, 1939, we 
quote: 

“All type material should be made 
up with a certain allowance for 
‘squeeze’ when locked up in a form 
for press... The greater the type 
area, including spacing, the more 
squeeze; the greater the plate area, 
the less squeeze. And then, too, there 
is a certain variation caused by the 
different amount of pressure exerted 
by each individual compositor in ty- 
ing up ajob.... 

“Inexperienced proofreaders occa- 
sionally mark a rule job, particularly 
a box to be ‘closed-up.’ Although this 
sort of correction can sometimes be 
made, to a certain extent, by the 
method of typing up the job, if space 
is removed to close-up with no pro- 
vision for respacing before lockup 
(usually an unnecessary expense) 
the rules will undoubtedly ‘buckle’ 
in lockup. In the same manner when 
a reader’s proof of a type page shows 
the page to be the exact depth re- 
quired in the finished form, when 
locked up the page will be short as 
a result of squeeze.” 

This allowance for squeeze is an- 
other variable, beyond positive con- 
trol, peculiar to the printing indus- 
try, analogous to the varying impres- 
sional squeeze of the press, which 
ranges from a “kiss” impresssion to 
.003 of an inch or more, depending 
on the rigidity of the press, the 
surface printed on, ranging from 
smooth-like coated paper to very 
rough paper on which the impres- 
sion crushes the hilltops to reach the 
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valleys, the nature of the packing, 
whether hard, like bakelite, or soft, 
like news-print, and on the nature 
of the form. 

If we print on 16-pound bond or 
70-pound book and the impression 
shows on the reverse of the sheet, we 
are using at least .003 of an inch 
squeeze or probably seventy pounds 
to the square inch. If we remove a 
portion of the packing and substi- 
tute an 11-point sheet of bakelite as 
drawsheet (top sheet), no impression 
is discernible on the reverse of the 
sheet. 

Returning to the squeeze in lockup, 
its variations result from: (1) nature 
of the material of which the units of 
the form are composed. The prin- 
cipal materials are linecasting and 
typecasting machine metal, foundry 
type, brass rule, steel, etcetera. The 
softer the material, the more it will 
yield to the quoins’ squeeze; (2) 
length or depth of the column 
squeezed by the quoin; (3) a column 
leaded with leads, which yields to 
the squeeze more than a solid column 
does because lead is softer than type 
metal; (4) quoins at the foot of a 
page squeezing the column more 
than the quoins on the side of the 
page, if it is leaded with leads, be- 
cause this lead gives more than the 
line of type gives to squeeze on the 
end; (5) in a mixed form of wood 
blocks, or other matter mounted on 
wood, type, brass rule, with a num- 
bering machine, and, perhaps, a cut 
or two, mounted on metal, there are 
differences in the yield, or give of 
each of these materials to the quoin 
squeeze. For example, if two col- 
umns, forty ems deep, are separated 
by a 6-point brass rule, 40 ems long, 
it may be necessary to add a non- 
pareil slug, or even two of them, to 
securely lock the columns without 
putting most of the pressure on the 
end of the rule, causing it to bow in 
the center enough to cut through the 
sheet on the impression and a prolific 
cause of slur and workups. In these 
mixed forms, the stoneman should 
test the justification and do any nec- 
essary shimming. It is really his duty 
to see that the form will “lift.” The 
pressman receives it believing it has 
been tested and will “lift” only to 
discover the error later on. 

There are a number of other pos- 
sible causes—continuing in numer- 
ical order: (6) variation in metal 
and operating equipment, such as the 
temperature of the melting pot. 
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SEE NEXT PAGE! 





MAILING PIECE 


FOR YOUR OWN USE 


% Printers don't use their own products to 
promote their own businesses? Nensense! 
Whoever started that libel would be quickly 
convinced to the contrary if he sat in on a 
single day’s inspection of the flood of print- 
ers’ mailing pieces that come to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. But it is true, much more could be 
done... and better self-promotion is pos- 
sible, by some. To make it easy for every 
printer to send out a well written, profes- 
sionally laid-out and illustrated piece... 
THAT BUILDS BUSINESS ... we prepare 
one each month, complete with electros. 

















Whether there is a blast of cold air 
blowing on the machine or not, the 
same sort of line—or typecasting ma- 
terial—may vary from column to col- 
umn and page to page, in its give to 
the quoin squeeze; (7) With two 
general types of quoins—one locking 
with a direct thrust may, unless 
properly arranged, nullify the 
squeeze of the neighboring quoin, 
which has a twisting instead of a 
direct squeeze in lockup, and more 
squeeze is likely to be applied to 
make the form lift. (8) Ordinarily, 
the quoin squeeze should be applied 
first on the foot of the page or column 
because the give is greater than to 
the quoins on the end of the lines. 
If the quoin squeeze is applied first 
on the ends of the lines, either they 
will bow or, if held, they will not be 
able to properly respond to the quoin 
pressure at the foot and, of course, 
such a lockup is not secure. The 
proper procedure is to apply the 
pressure first in the direction of the 
greater give or yield, and then apply 


the final, supplementary squeeze in 
the direction of the units. Unhappily, 
they may be justified as such and 
then they are disqualified by the 
quoins’ squeeze because of the vari- 
ous extent of yield in the compara- 
tive softness or scope of definite tol- 
erance and control. It varies from 
form to form like bear-off on the 
impression of the press, the one ele- 
ment of makeready so far beyond 
the scope of pre-makeready. (9) 
While shimming is often unavoid- 
able, to get units that will remain 
rectangular under the squeeze of the 
quoins, it is equally important that 
shimming be not overdone so as to 
cause binding. Binding is generally 
more common in summer, or other 
periods when relative humidity is 
very high, if wood furniture and 
wood blocks are much in use. Mois- 
ture swells the wood and when it is 
too long or too wide, it makes shim- 
ming necessary on surrounding units 
—unless the expanded wood blocks 
are trimmed to their correct size. 
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Specimen Keuiew. 





CHRYSLER PrinTING Company, of New 
York City.—Specimens submitted by 
you are of top-notch quality in every 
respect. Interesting and original layout 
is the outstanding feature. 

MonotyrE ComposiTIon Company, of 
Baltimore, Maryland.—You’ve done a 
swell job on your new specimen book, 
“Type,” the cover of which, embossed 
blind in gold on brown “imitation 
leather,” makes an excellent impression. 
Sectional dividers with index tabs make 
the book exceptionally useful for quick 
reference. 

THE PrairiE Press, of Muscatine, Iowa. 
—In common with other keepsake bro- 
chures of yours which we've seen, 
“Elegy of a Flake of Snow,” by Zona 
Gale, is charming. Exquisite typography, 
impressive by its very restraint, and 
beautiful, characterful papers leave 
nothing to be required, or desired, for 
merit. 

W. F. Hatt Printing Company, of 
Chicago, Illinois—The new Oldsmobile 
catalog is not only well prepared in so 
far as layout and illustration are con- 
cerned, but the presswork demonstrates 
craftsmanship of the highest order. 
Four-color process pictures, with which 
the brochure teems, are colorful, sharp, 
and clear. Indeed, we haven’t seen bet- 
ter work! 





Last year, celluloid cover—this year, half an actual golf ball pasted on it (above left... 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail. 


ALLEN, LANE & Scott, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—Your blotter with the 
over-all design of leaves, a halftone which 
bleeds on all four sides, with space mor- 
tised out for your slogan, and the firm’s 
address and phone number, is an inter- 
esting piece of work. It has the effective- 
ness of the unusual. The blotter is 4 by 
9 inches, printed in dark green. Copy in 
the 114 by 3 inch space, left near the top, 
is red and black. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Johannesburg, South 
Africa.The folder “Look What We Can 
Do for You” is excellent, colors—deep 
red and medium green—and characterful 
art being particularly top-notch. We re- 
gret the wide difference in spacing be- 
tween words of the line “We Can Do” 
and “For You.” Being hand drawn, the 
letters of the first line could be slightly 
compressed and those of the second ex- 
tended to permit of more uniform word 
spacing. Layout of center spread and 
page 4 are excellent. They present no 
opportunity for constructive criticism. 

ALEXANDER ALTER, Noroton, Connecticut. 
—Layout on stationery forms, business 
card, and on obverse side of government 
post card for Acton’s Radio Service is 
original and striking. The contrasting 
shapes of extra-condensed block types 
and sans-serif faces of regular shape are 
not pleasing, but that fault is lesser to 


the one of too wide spacing between let- 
ters of the extra-condensed face used for 
the name in all the pieces. We must con- 
fess the name has great prominence and 
a characterful appearance, but those ad- 
vantages would not be sacrificed by use 
of types whose appearance together would 
be pleasing to the eye. 

THE QUALITY PREss, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.—Your blotter featuring the tele- 
phone number is striking. A curved arrow 
extends upward and in an arc to left, then 
to right, from the bottom near the left 
side. It is white (stock) banded with wide 
red stripes against gray impression of 
reverse plate. It points directly to the red 
figures—6120—two inches high. The ex- 
change in short letters precedes them 
under the arc of the arrow. Name and 
address, set in condensed “gothic” caps, 
appear white. While red elements are 
larger, the white parts are of equal 
strength, due to stronger contrast between 
white and gray than between red and 
gray. 

A. B. HirscHFetp Press, Denver, Colo- 
rado—‘For that famous ‘follow-thru’” 
makes a splendid blotter. It is featured 
by a line illustration of a golfer swinging 
mightily in reverse, printed in green in 
the form of a band about an inch from 
the left side and extending from top to 
bottom, bleeding off in each case. Across 
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where ribbon turns); thus Charles W. Abadie, of John C. 


Meyer & Son, Philadelphia, gives novelty to Graphic Arts Golf tournament programs. Size 834 by 111. Ribbon and inside-spread panel light green tone 
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SHARE YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE 


BULLETIN... 
September 1939 





Bright red background, white for trylon and perisphere, set- 
ting off name and date, and in emblem rectangle (top) combine 
with dark blue of the copy to make this Craftsmen’s Bulletin 
cover by Emil Georg Sahlin a most colorful and effective one 


WE’RE MOVING 
to the 
CAXTON BUILDING 
on or about August 16. The new, more 
centralized location will enable us to 
render better service to our customers 





BOHME & BLINKMANN. INC, 


Another blotter by Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorporated, of Cleve- 
land, on their moving theme. Top, third, and signature lines are 
in red. Rest of copy and illustration black, blotter stock gray 


WE HAVE GROWN BIGGER 


the top, broken for the green cut, 
the blotter has a pica-wide black 
band. Such a band finishes off the 
cut at the bottom (no printing on 
either side), which is the reverse 
of the case at the top. Brief but 
effective copy following the title 
reads: “Our salesmen know the 
full meaning of that ‘personal fol- 
low-thru’ to your job! Such ser- 
vice typifies our institution. They 
are trained to serve you better.” 
PREMIER ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
of Houston, Texas.—Both blotters 
are very good, the one titled “Si- 
lent but Impressive” being of bet- 
ter and more interesting design. 
Starting at top center, a diagonal 
solid band in violet extends down 
to the right and bleeds off at bot- 
tom. Text, last two words of title, 
and name at bottom overprint in 
deep blue. “Silent” and “Premier” 
print on blue stock to left. The 
violet background of the band 
rather overpowers the small Nic- 
olas Cochin type in which text is 
set. The other blotter is “choppy” 
due to relatively so many accented 
parts arranged in a_ pattern 
which commands attention but is 
scarcely pleasing. The effect is 
just a bit jarring, in no respect 
attractive, yet it assuredly puts 
the copy over in a telling way. 
THE GuNNISON NEws-CHAMPION, 
of Gunnison, Colorado.—An effec- 
tive touch is added to your blotter 
illustration by having the cartoon 
figure unearthing five little gold 
nuggets... tiny, gold stickers 
pasted at the point of the spade 
... to carry out your headline 
“There’s Gold in News-Champion 
Advertising” and the copy that 
carries out the story of the 
“mother lode—and pay dirt.” With 
the cut, the rules around it, and 
the gold spot in the position you 
have it, however, there is a ten- 
dency to pull the reader’s eye off 
the page. It’s true this is some- 
what counteracted by having the 
top of the bottom band of gold, 
printed on the blotter, line up 
with the stickers. But a layout in 


which that center-of-interest spot 
leads right into the copy would 
be safer, and yet could retain the 
movement you seek. 

SOMEONE CONNECTED with the 
White Printing Shop, of Fair- 
mount, West Virginia, like the 
rest of us, has read that time- 
honored slogan of the florists, 
“Say It With Flowers” many, 
many times... on flower shop 
windows, in national magazine 
advertisements, and in the other 
places. Less apathetic than most 
of us, however, he decided to do 
something about it. He decided to 
answer the florists. The answer is, 
“SAY IT WITH PRINTING ... 
FLOWERS DIE!” It’s on the busi- 
ness card of the company, over 
the name of R. Ryland White, a 
representative of the shop. The 
card, incidentally, is also a check- 
book size blotter, 1% by 3% 
inches. Prospective buyers of 
printing, as they use the blotter, 
are likely to get a smile out of 
the slogan that challenges the 
florists. Right there is the name 
of the man, or the shop, that 
coined it. The connection is clear. 
Chances are excellent for that 
man—or the shop—to be called 
when there is printing to be done. 

WITH BLOTTING PAPER as_ the 
speaker’s topic—and the speaker 
himself a blotting-paper mill rep- 
resentative—the Craftsmen’s Club 
of Springfield, Illinois, appropri- 
ately used a blotter to announce 
the meeting at which Joseph Daly, 
of the Wrenn Paper Company, 
was the guest speaker. That’s 
making the vehicle fit the news. 
The blotter, incidentally, was a 
well printed job in brown and red 
ink. The dimensions (54% by 7% 
inches) were those of an an- 
nouncement card rather than 
those of a typical blotter. Half 
the space was devoted to a write- 
up of the meeting, pointing out 
the importance of knowing ways 
to improve the work done on the 
printing side of blotter paper, and 
the other half (the right side) 
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Cover of the folder (434 by 61/2), buff stock, dark brown ink, which very 
neatly puts over the growth idea. Fred W. Thompson and Company, 
New York City, was the firm who printed it for Broadway Health Club. 
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75 NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET > INDIANAPOLIS 


The Typographic Service Company's piece, shown above, had the seal 
and the type initials of the two lines in red, and the rules and script type 
are in black. Excellent example of combining block initials with script 
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carried the time and place of the 
meeting, and the speaker’s name 
at the top over a heavy red bor- 
der, while the blank space below 
the border provided space for the 
member’s name—thus making the 
announcement blotter a_ self- 
mailer with a 11% cent stamp. 

Tyn Coss’s Fiorwwa Press, of 
Orlando, Florida—Your “Open 
House” invitation is the second 
printers’ piece to come to our at- 
tention which uses an actual tri- 
centennial commemorative stamp 
as part of the design. A swell job 
it is, too, from the practically per- 
fect match of the stamp’s two 
tones of blue, in the irregular 
decorative panel for the words 
“Open House” and the lettering 
of your firm name in the ribbon 
design—to the follow-through of 
this color plan in the script types 
on the inside of the front cover 
and the invitation proper on the 
third page. The stamp, in this in- 
stance, is neatly cased in Cello- 
phane and centered between the 
lines “Open House .. . Printing 
Industry Week” and the firm’s 
name on the front cover. The front 
cover (41% by 5% inches) is about 
one-fourth-inch narrower than 
the back, which permits a white 
deckle-edge to relieve the solid 
light blue—the white margin be- 
ing the color of the stock. A credit 
to Printing Industry Week, to the 
300th Anniversary Stamp, and to 
you and your staff, is this idea 
and its artistic execution. 

J. Joun Hogan, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas.—You did a swell job on 
the Vacationland Cottages card. 
With a lot of copy for the space, 
you did well to set the matter in 
the light-face book type with no 
change in size, depending upon 
caps, small caps, and italics for 
suitable degrees of emphasis, 
which are excellent. In itself, the 
typography would, of course, mean 
a weak design for purposes of at- 
tention. It is saved by a clever 
sketch, in green, of an angler mak- 
ing a catch. Along with rules at top 
and bottom, the design attracts, 
particularly because of the clever- 
ness of the sketch, a realistic leap- 
ing fish, fashioned out of 12-point 
squares, rules, and ornaments 
complete the picture. On the re- 
verse side, you showed initiative 
by printing calendars of the usual 
vacation months. So in addition 
to the impulse to keep the card 
on account of friendship, or a pre- 
vious visit; the calendar should 
prove valuable for planning the 
holder’s next vacation. You have 
done some clever things with 
type; for example, your letterhead 
previously reviewed, but this is, 
in our opinion, tops. 

Eacte Printinc Ink ComPANy, 
of New York City—Right down 
the alley to score a ten-strike rolls 
your very clever series of three 
pocket blotters with windows and 


slides for demonstrating ihree 
color principles that create so- 
called optical illusions. We don't 
know in just what order these 
were mailed, but the one we ma- 
nipulated first, because it looked 
most interesting, was “Summer or 
Winter” where pulling the slide 
brings a three-color illustration of 
a cottage in summer under a red 
celluloid window. There, the prin- 
ciple of complementary colors 
makes the scene change magically 
into a winter landscape. Pulling 
the card all the way out of the 
slide shows one end of it to be a 
postage-paid card for requesting 
information about Eagle inks and 
service. This portion, perforated 
for detaching and mailing, is cer- 
tainly set to get immediate use 
after the prospect has had the 
entertainment the piece provides. 
The other two pieces demonstrate 
that a medium gray against a 
black background becomes a dark 
gray against a white background 
and that a blue-green is distinctly 
blue against a green background 
and decidedly green against a blue 
background. More good salesman- 
ship is the idea of identifying nine 
of your inks used in printing the 
blotters; for example, Peacock 
Green—J G 522. It makes a sort 
of tabloid color-sample book out 
of the three pieces along with 
several other jobs they perform. 
AFTER SEEING type promotional 
books of various conventional 
sizes—others considerably longer 
than wide, some much wider than 
long, narrow, streamlined ones 
and what not—it was a pleasure 
to greet “We’ve Made a Lady of 
Her” from William Carnall, Ad- 
vertising Typographer of Los An- 
geles, California, which is exactly 
734 by 7%4 inches, including a 
fraction of an inch of wire spiral 
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Cling Ad hyn! 


IM THIS ISSUE: AN ORIGINAL IDEA FOR SELLING WEDDING PRESENTS INSURANCE 


Boston Insurance Company's house-organ cover, designed by R. 
C. Dreher, advertising manager. Fireman’s head red. 712 by 10 


LEJAC, B.C. 











Leo Gaucher, of Edmonton, Canada, designed above card. Scene 
in grays. Airplane name panel in black. Jean E. Bisson is a pilot! 
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MEMBERS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6 
pall in line at 15% Street, between 5th and 6th Aves. 





Members of Typographical Union No. 6 will congregate 


The line of march will be from Sth Street, up Fifth Avenue, to S4th 
Street. The reviewing stand will be at the New York Public Library. 


around the Big Six standard on |5th Street, between 5th 4 band hes boon engaged to pace the marchers nae 


and 6th Avenues, not later than 9:30 A.M. 


American 
well as pennants with union label slogans and designs will be distributed 


to all members of the Printing Trades Unions. 


At 10:00 o'clock the Allied Printing Trades will enter the — Members with cars are urged to attend. Cars should be decorated with 


parade, following the Air Pilots Association, which will the veterans of Foreign Wars, 
be led by His Honor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of the —2"4 Bronx Union Label Club will be separate units of the Big Six con- 
City of New York. 


bunting, ote; ether decorative and advertising material wil be wiped. 
Section, Ladies’ Ausiliery 


tingent. Members of these groups are urged to be out 10 a1 to augment 
their units in the parade. 


JOIN IN THE PARADE! 


Help your union make an impressive showing and demonstrate your unionism by actively participating 


>" in this annual demonstration for support of the union label. 


JAMES J. McGRATH, Seeretary-Troamurer. 


ELMER BROWN, Provident 


Heads, legs, hats, and flag of the marching type men are red, eyes and noses blue. Red is color of label, 
center rules, ‘9:30 A.M.,”’ and “JOIN THE PARADE.” Set by C. J. Felten, Kennedy & Felten, of New York City 
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binding beyond the margin of the cover. 
The book is an exceedingly well laid out, 
well set up, written, and illustrated ac- 
count of this typographer’s switch from a 
100 per cent hand-composition shop to 
hand-set and lino-set service. The front 
cover, in black and olive-green, laminated 
with Cellophane to give a slick sheen, in 
keeping with the ritzy dame, done in 
Vogue style, who standing on a giant- 
size type matrix bears out the “lady” 
theme. Then in fourteen two-color (buff 
and black, relieved with the white of the 
stock) pages is told the story of the in- 
troduction of the machine process now 
that there is one that meets the exacting 
requirement of Carnall standards. There 
are two handsome full-page bleed half- 
tones, and an excellent drawing of italic 
letters that graphically illustrate how the 
new type gives true italics. Side-by-side 
samples of the hand-set and machine-set 
specimen lines make it easy for the lay- 
men to compare. A nifty idea is putting 
single hand-set lines in a copy block with 
machine-set lines, and vice versa, and 
challenging the reader to find it! 

WHEN WE SAW the large cryptic sign 
50/20 and a small cut of a screaming 
eagle, in gold on the glossy, black leather- 
simulating 734 by 11-inch cover of a 
booklet our secretary placed before us, 
we thought “It must be a prospectus from 
a ritzy dude ranch, the Fifty-Bar- 
Twenty.” Instead, we quickly learned 
upon opening the book that it is a pro- 
motional piece for an entire state, Wash- 
ington, and an _ enterprising printing 
company! A two-page letter, attached to 
the inside of the cover, signed by the 
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The Practiceyof Typography if it be followeg@ faithfully, is 


* * 
hard work— full of detail, full of petty restrictions, full of 
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Kea 
drudgery, and not greatly rewarded as men count rewards. 
There are,times when we need to bring to it all the history 
and art and feeling that we can, to make it bearable. But in 


the light of history, and of art, and of knowledge, and of 


man’s achi it is as i 





broad and humanizing employment which can indeed be 


followed merely as a trade, but which if perfected into an 





art, or even broadened into a prof 


new horizons to our eyes and new opportunities to our hands. 


D. B. UPDIKE 


Type book display page set by John Cobb, of Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Racine, Wisconsin. Emblem at top in olive-green tone 
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a work as exists — a 


will perpetually open 


CARL ) 


127 N. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 





TAYLOR 1556] 


PAUL R. BRIM, ‘Builder 








Carl S. Junge, of Chicago, did these. Black for 
name and script, buff second color (top) bot- 
tom blue is the second color for the bottom one 


chairman of the Washington State Prog- 
ress Commission, and banded at top and 
bottom with panoramic drawings of the 
state’s mountain ranges, tells about the 
state’s vacation opportunities, a few facts 
about its history, and its Jubilee Year. 
Sponsors and makers of the book, Art 
Craft Engraving and Electrotype Com- 
pany, of Seattle, take a bow on the first 
page of text. So right here is a good piace 
to mention the good halftones, natural 
color reproductions, and other artwork 
and printing in the book. And congratu- 


lations on the twentieth anniversary you 
are celebrating while your state cele- 
brates its fiftieth! In all, the thirty pages 
contain the amazing number of 110 
black-and-white illustrations (over a 
hundred of them halftones of photo- 
graphs) and there are four large nat- 
ural color photographs. 

Interspersed between pictures and 
text that tell the story of the history 
and scenery of the state are pages that 
tell the story of the Art Craft Engraving 
and Electrotype Company. Other print- 
ing and engraving firms should be able 
to sell a similar idea to their states’ 
development or tourist organizations. 

Brown & SAENGER, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota.—Any firm that has successfully 
operated a business for fifty years has 
plenty to talk about when golden anni- 
versary time comes around. You have 
made good use of that opportunity in 
your 36-page book published on the 
occasion of the completion of your first 
half-century. An_ effective personal 
touch is added to the page headed “In 
Appreciation” by the facsimile signa- 
tures of your employes, two whole col- 
umns of them! The double-page spread 
of officers’ and department heads’ pho- 
tographs follows, and then the series of 
full pages of photographs showing office 
furniture supplies, and various equip- 
ment handled by the firm. Near the 
end of the section is a double-spread 
showing the composing room, presses, 
and bindery where you set the type and 
printed your anniversary book. Another 
good feature is the reproduction of the 
many letters of congratulations on your 





Cover of bulb catalog of John Scheepers, Incorporated, New York. Outline 
of flower printed in white on light brown, rest of copy dark brown! 
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fiftieth birthday received from 
firms with which you do business 
and whose products you handle, 
shown along with trade-marks and 
logotypes of the various compan- 
ies and, in many cases, photo- 
graphs of the products themselves. 
It looks like a fine bit of eager and 
worthwhile codperation to make 
the anniversary book a good sales 
medium as well as a good will 
builder. We’d prefer the round 
emblem on the cover in a larger 
size, both for display purposes and 
to be more nearly in proportion 
to the page size. In the upper left- 
hand corner it suggests a balloon 
in the sky with searchlight play- 
ing upon it from lower right-hand 
corner. We feel a better second 
color than the lemon-yellow cou'd 


spread out somewhat. The title 
page is very poor; first, on account 
of the old-fashioned types, then, 
because of arrangement. The bot- 
tom of the design is wider than 
the top. Pattern is better when 
the form tapers down rather than 
when it seems, in effect, to come 
to a point at the top. Too, forms 
are overbalanced at the bottom 
when the longest line appears 
there. The ornament is too large 
for the type and, in the interest 
of simplicity (making two ele- 
ments of the form instead of 
three), it should be near to the 
main line making, with it, an in- 
verted pyramid pattern. While the 
Copperplate Gothic used for the 
two-line imprint at the bottom 
of the page is too large, especially 
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DECEMBER 9, 1939 
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Above is blotter giving plenty advance notice of the York Craftsmen’s party. 
Unusual calendar below—black figures, rest orange, on a white stock (3 by 55) 


have been chosen. The hue is 
garish and to this writer, at least, 
unpleasing. A good blue or a rich 
brown would be more attractive. 

Joun D. Pennincton, of Hunt- 
ington, Pennsylvania.—The pupil 
who set the cover for the type 
book did well. Characters of many 
fonts, arranged freely and spaced 
rather closely, are printed in pale 
blue on the orange stock forming 
an interesting background which 
is not too obstreperous, consider- 
ing the size and weight of type 
used for the title in deep blue. A 
sort of glare is set up and we sug- 
gest that a tint related in hue to 
the paper would be better. Typog- 
raphy of the title in condensed 
block type upper- and lower-case 
is all right, but this part would be 
improved if a more stylish type 
(sans-serif, say) were used and, 
particularly, if the lines were 


in proportion to the title, one 
could take just what you have 
used and, with a simple rule bor- 
der, make a great change. The 
border with proper margins would 
make a type page more nearly 
commensurate with the paper 
page than is now the case. Bring- 
ing the ornament up closer to the 
title would provide a display 
element in keeping with the posi- 
tion. Finally, arranging the im- 
print in three lines instead of two 
would shorten the measure there. 

Smit & Mitts, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia—Your type book, issued 
to clients of your trade composi- 
tion and advertising typography 
services, matches in all-around 
excellence those issued by the 
top-notch typographic craftsmen 
in America—or anywhere else! 
Offering the most up-to-date 
types, you show these not only 





Cover of house-organ from Cooper & Budd, Limited, cf London, 
England. Yellow is color relief for black hand, the title, and 
rest of copy. Modernistic in feeling. Measures 434 by 71/4 inches 
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Cover Birmingham & Prosser Company house-organ, printed by 
the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Maple leaf is 
bright orange, fading to lighter tone in center by grace of the 
air-brush technique. Stock is frost patterned in pale cream tone 
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Beauty... CONTENTMENT... PEACE... These pleasant attributes definitely inhabit the 
Welander-Quist Funeral Homes, and convey their kindly embrace to all who enter these establish- 
ments. Here amid surroundings of simple charm and homelike comfort, families experiencing the 
sorrows of death find welcome relief in a personnel responsive to their every wish. In abl details 
of funeral arrangement, the Welander-Quist Company has for more than three decades served 
Minneapolis families with surpassing skill and sympathetic understanding. 


Strong, modern layout technique in booklet of funeral home. Design by Frank M. Kofron, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Second color, olive-green. Size 43/4 by 6 


attractively with excellent composition, 
but with a character scale beneath each 
size and style shown to facilitate copy 
fitting. With the boxed scale in faint 
color, it does not detract from the speci- 
men lines which are printed in black, 
while the color used for page heads, in 
some cases, and ornamental features in 
others, ever with fine restraint, tends to 
brighten the pages, such units being of 
bolder elements than the light-face type 
of the scales. We’re interested in the two 
bindings, both wire—well—one is heavy 
steel. The latter seems home-made. Rings 
are heavy, solid, and kept at a uniform 
angle by a wire along the back soldered 
to them. There is purpose in this. The 
leaves may be turned all the way back 
so that when reference to a single page 
is made, no matter which one, it doesn’t 
involve the book taking up space of the 
spread on the desk or drawing board. It’s 
a neat, practical idea, we think. Needless 
to say, cover and title page—as well as 
special pages devoted to helpful informa- 
tion on using type, such as: “Marking 
Type and Paper Sizes,” “Data for Casting- 
up-Type,” and the like—are arranged, 
displayed, and composed in a way which 
permits no suggestions of changes certain 
to result in improvement. Layout is mod- 








Announcement 


ern and striking, yet entirely sane. In 
short, no disturbing tricks are employed. 
The book would be an excellent example 
for others to follow, particularly as con- 
cerns the instruction material and _ its 
handling. Noteworthy is the page explain- 
ing how to fit copy into irregular shapes 
like circles, trapezoids, and the like. You 
have the right to feel proud of a real 
achievement. 

THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, Durham, North 
Carolina—Taking it from where it be- 
longed among books to come up for re- 
view so that we could show it off to 
fellow lovers of fine printing and book- 
making, is the reason for this delayed 
attention to “The Architecture of Duke 
University.” This de luxe, case-bound 
book is an achievement for which it 
would seem every member of your staff 
may feel proud. We have never seen 
halftones printed better on dull-coated 
paper than are those of the various insets. 
Astounding is the fact that detail, in most 
cases, is as sharp as it appears would be 
possible on No. 1 coated papers. Indeed, 
the effect closely approximates that of 
photogravure contributing, in addition to 
detail, a rich tone. It is both difficult and 
hazardous to rate the presswork on these 
insets over the typography of the text. It 


is in 12-point Caslon—so beautifully 
linespaced that the fact the version has 
short descenders is lost sight of. The 
effect of this on the snow-white rough 
paper used is a delight to the eye, and 
the pages with wide “English” margins 
are, esthetically, works of art. Deckled 
bottom edges contribute measurably to 
the effect of quality. End leaves of blue 
cover paper, a tone lighter than that of 
the cloth of the covering, correctly blend 
front and inside. Before mentioning 
what, to this writer, appears possible of 
improvement, he is inclined to apologize, 
so excellent are other features and so 
unlikely it is that any other printer 
would improve on the ensemble. Attrac- 
tive as the cover is now, leaf stamped 
in gold with black background around 
lettering in title panel and round em- 
blem, we cannot but regret the design 
is not of monumental character on the 
order of the Trajan column known to 
printers in consequence of Goudy’s 
Forum type and promotion on account 
of it. With the long title in condensed 
Gothic, simulating Goudy text, in one 
line and in a rule panel which is im- 
proper technically despite good effect, 
the classic character of the text pages 
is not matched. Effectiveness, such as 


or. typographers announce the appointment of 


REX CLEVELAND as art director and head of the design 


service. mr. cleveland is available for consultation on all 


problems in layout and typographical design. stratford 


ie 


Rex Cleveland, of New York, laid out this announcement cover in modern 
style with Caslon the preéminent traditional type. Large ‘’st’’ is in red 


typographers, 75 varick street, new york —walker 5-7600 


Inside page of piece at the left. Again, the ligatured letters “’s’’ and 
“*” are red and the rest of the type black. French-fold, size 41 by 512 
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would result had large classic lettering 
of the title been in two- or three-inch 
lines, is sacrificed. Furthermore, con- 
densed type doesn’t jibe with a wide 
space. From a practical standpoint the 
cover “goes to town,” but esthetically, 
historically, and from the standpoint of 
harmony with inside pages as they are, 
the cover represents an error rather 
than an assistance. To the average indi- 
vidual, however, all this perhaps means 
nothing at all. While the title page is 
true to type, wide letterspacing and 
close spacing of lines tends to affect 
appearance adversely, though without 
a doubt it is in key with the text and 
less unsatisfactory than is the cover 
which simply doesn’t jibe in period or 
in general esthetic feeling. Concluding, 
we confess a sense of guilt for mention- 
ing these points which none but sticklers 
for purity and complete harmony would 
consider at all seriously. Great credit, 
nevertheless, is due each and every 
member of your staff who participated 
in this really fine product. 

AS SHE PLACED THE PACKAGE wrapped 
in heavy, bright red paper, tied with 
bright red cord on our desk, Miss Sec- 
retary remarked, “Looks as if it’s from 
a fire insurance company.” Of course, 
the words “Enjine! Enjine!” on the 
white label may have had something to 
do with provoking the remark, but, 
surely, “P. O. Box 909, Church Street 
Annex, New York, N. Y., U.S. A.” could 
denote something else. Anyhow, the 
remarkably attractive and interesting, 
case-bound book, “Enjine! Enjine!” 
packed within, as though it were spun 
gold or sheet platinum, proved the re- 
mark to be entirely correct. Coverings 
over the book’s sides are flaming red, 
with gold over the back hinge. Gold is 
also used for the title lettering and sur- 
rounding attractive filigree which ap- 
pears above a tipped-on, four-color 
process picture of a uniformed fire de- 
partment bugler. It makes a smash, but 
we would prefer the picture smaller 
and the lettering a bit larger, all for the 
sake of proportion and to give what we 
believe would be a more classy result. 
Oh, yes, the book has a protective jacket 
of plain waxed paper which further 
suggests something of value—worth 
keeping and keeping clean. The text 
which, as the sub-title states, is “a story 
of fire prevention” is of lively inter- 
est, profusely illustrated with pictures, 
mostly in color, of old-style, fire-fight- 
ing apparatus. Happily, each page head 
naming a type of wagon, is lettered in 
decorative Victorian styles as quaint to- 
day as the vehicles are in this stream- 
lined, motorized age. Layout and typog- 
raphy, like illustrations, are excellent 
throughout. Space precludes a more 
detailed description, but space could 
scarcely be utilized to better advantage 
than to reiterate the importance of at- 
mosphere and presentation in the most 
effectual possible manner. That credit 
can be given where credit is due in this 
case—thank the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York City, the publisher, 
for the idea which the book, and par- 
ticularly its presentation, brings to light 
There is inspiration here for many firms. 


THERE’S Gold IN NEWS»CHAMPION 


ADVERTISING 


Boom days of the eighties are still here for the business that does 






its prospecting through our columns. You can “pan” with want ads 



















For that famous 


“follow-thru” Our Salesmen know the full 


meaning of that “’personal 
follow-thru”’ to your job! Such 
service typifies our institution. 
They are trained to serve you 


better. 


The MM schol Press 


1840-50 CAL 





Phone Fairfax 
9002 


Silent. 
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FINE 
PRINTING 


LETTER 
SERVICE 


PREM. 


IT’S round-up time for new sales! Like rodeo riding, the trick of going 
ness is to “stick on” when obstacles start bucking, and move fast whe: 
are ready to “rope in.” Right now every kind of business can make profi 
of more printed selling helps without increasing expenditures, because 
duced postal rates enable you to double the selling effectiveness and 
catalogs and booklets. Call 5146 today and let us show you how to combine 
poseful printing and Uncle Sam's postal economy to make more sales this season. 


You wouldn't mail a 25e poses in an unsealed envelope—just to save postage! Yet, 











you take the same risk dozens of times a day when you try to save money on 
printed letterheads. The point is, you don’t save money—you throw it away every prope ' “a prea ye 
time you send out letters that don’t back you up with good printing. Your.time, type feces, the email letter 
your stenographer's time, apelin bo Postage costs—"*fixed charges” on ‘Wate caune Gige tase tectiea tn Hate capheate te che dignaturs, 
every single k 25e. Good k ds, including 

—add less than 2c bee the total coot! Certainly it’s worth that much to KELLER-CRESCENT co. 
give your letterhead whi listen! Keller-Crescent’s ex- A COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE FROM A TOE 
pert Teterhend designers wil be glad to nugget ideas that give you more than PHONE 5146 
your “two-cents-worth” in reader interest for vour letters! Just call 5146 any day! RIVERSIDE AT LOCUST—EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Top—blotter stock rose, color band carrying company name yellow, small round gold stickers pasted 
at point of spade on original. Imprinting black. A. B. Hirschfeld blotter; golfer panel and seal are 
green, copy in them white of stock, rule at top of blotter and panel bottom and copy black (3 by 512 
Premier Advertising’s blotter light blue, copy is dark blue, diagonal band is a pale lavender tone. 
Keller-Crescent blotter dark blue stock, ‘The Blotter,” semi-circle, phone number, the bottom border, 
and letter symbols (extreme right) are in yellow, given a brownish cast by blue of stock underlying 
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Jahrbuch/’s Challenge Is Lessened 


By HANS GUGLER 


@ An examination of “Klimsch’s 
Jahrbuch,” No. 32, 1939, reveals no- 
ticeable similarity in a large number 
of German journals devoted to the 
graphic arts, during the last few 
years, in their use of many full-page, 
full-color inserts. The most “news- 
worthy” of these are the color repro- 
ductions done in three-color gravure. 
Some of these are amazing. It is 
almost needless to say that some of 
the four-color examples are just as 
beautiful but do not quite arouse the 
enthusiasm as do the more striking 
technical achievements done in three 
colors. 

Some speculation is aroused by 
these samples. Are these just “lucky 
numbers” which almost any plant 
operator produces every once in a 
while? Are they possibly the product 
of some isolated plant, the brain chil- 
dren of some especially talented sci- 
entific craftsman? 

Apropos of the scientific approach, 
is the remark of a manager of a par- 
ticularly successful color plant when 
told that an executive in a competi- 
tive factory had put thumbs down 
on the acquisition of a densitometer. 
Said he, “How in Heck do they ever 
expect to be accurate enough to 
make two alike?” At some stage in 
color-process work, there are meas- 
urements which must take into ac- 
count the difference in wave length 
between red and blue light. These 
differences are recognized by the 
lens and the emulsions. In time, the 
industry will come to the expensive, 
but inevitable, conclusion that some- 
where a physico-scientist, with the 
proper technical instruments, must 
be on the job to measure these light- 
wave length differences. This applies 
to letterpress, gravure, and offset. 

Another aspect of all three-color 
work, whether gravure or any of the 
other graphic arts processes, seems 
to me to be the futility of trying to 
reproduce in only three colors. What 
is it worth commercially? There has 
been much three-color work where 
the plates themselves were poor, but 
even with good plates spoilage, mis- 
register, and lack of uniformity never 
would compensate for the assumed 
saving over four-color work with a 
“cut-out” black to sharpen the over- 
lap. So much for the gravure samples 
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in the “Jahrbuch” and comments of 
three- versus four-color work. 

Among the letterpress samples, in 
fact on all of them except one, there 
is a persistence of a fault seldom ap- 
parent in either rotagravure or off- 
set (never in photogravure) where 
the photoengraver brings out a cer- 
tain portion of the picture by etching 
and destroys atmosphere, perspec- 
tive, and depth of focus. This is 
so frequent in the advertising pages, 
that no one seems to mind, but this 
is an analysis of samples of crafts- 
manship and belongs in the record. 
In one “Jahrbuch” illustration of a 
dish of apples, oranges, and walnuts 
—this emphatic type of local etching 
makes one dizzy. Advertisers might 
take this psychology into account. 
The effect is so disquieting that you 
can’t look very long! 

As to the offset samples, they are 
not particularly impressive. There 
has been a great deal of work done 
over here which is far superior. 
However, this part of the less-than- 
perfect demonstration is due to the 
choice of paper. They still seem to 
stick to fuzzy offset papers, which 
suck up 25 per cent of the tinctorial 
value of the ink and leave a thin, 
woolly picture. 

In addition, why anyone wants to 
print samples of fine offset color 
work on paper which reflects only 
60 to 75 per cent of the light thrown 
on it, as against enamel which re- 
flects as much as 90 per cent, is hard 
to conceive. When one considers that 
the grain of a lithographic plate has 
a tendency to split the halftone dot, 
why subject it to further impediment 
with fuzzy paper? One handicap to 
smoothness—and every one of the 
graphic arts tries to approach the 
smoothness of a continuous tone of 
a photograph—ought to be enough. 

There is no question, of course, 
that offset papers bulk thicker for 
the same weight, can be run faster, 
and dry quicker (partial absorption 
as against almost total oxidation on 
the surface as enamel). Thus, they 
justify their commercial importance. 
But they should not be used to show 
examples of what can be done in fine. 
offset color printing. The industry 
might hold out as a sort of goal, a 
proven method whereby offset work 





on the identical paper as letterpress 
cannot be identified as one or the 
other. It can be done by using a 
matrix from the etched metal plates, 
or photographs in line from a whit- 
ened copperplate. This is not new, 
but it works, and that is important. 

Of the forty-four full-page color 
samples shown, twenty are letter- 
press, eleven offset, ten by gravure, 
and three by anilin printing. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
there has been more than a 50 per 
cent increase in offset production in 
the United States since 1935 as 
against an almost nominal one for 
letterpress. Although there was no 
separate classification for gravure, 
the increase of work done by the lat- 
ter process must be eating into both 
letterpress and offset at a rapid rate, 
particularly on long runs. 

It takes a greater investment for 
gravure than for any other printing 
process. Possibly this is one of the 
reasons why the gravure plants are 
“sold out” so far ahead. 

With the amazing interest in nat- 
ural color photography and its re- 
production, almost any article on this 
new subject is sure to contain some 
wrinkle worthy of speculation at 
least. Therefore, the article ‘“Minia- 
ture Color Photographs and the 
Technique of Their Reproduction” in 
the “Jahrbuch” is worth reading. The 
schematic lamp arrangements for two 
types of light sources are reproduced 
herewith, but it must be remembered 
that an error of 20 per cent in the 
exposure time is not as fatal as 5 
per cent in the development. 

In the machinery section, there is 
impressive proof of the compactness 
of the anilin printers; the auto-ver- 
tical camera of Hoh & Hahne is 
shown, and the application of the 
safety razor blade principle to cut- 
ting machines. The blade is cutting 
steel all the way up instead of only 
part way as on present-day machines. 

This edition of the “Jahrbuch” ap- 
pears to lack a bit in inventiveness 
of design and technical exposition 
which have made previous editions 
so valuable. Perhaps, familiarity 
tends to result in getting fed up on 
this type of publication. There seems 
to be more real meat to chew on in 
the publications of the Litho-Tech- 
nical Foundation, the technical sec- 
tion of the American Photographer, 
the proceedings of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers, and many 
of the Eastman publications. 
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has what it takes to keep friends 


To hold leadership requires constant, intensive effort from the 


Rr as ae 


men who do the work and those who supervise. Every man does his 
part at the Harvard Brewery. And no one is more tireless in his 
efforts than Dr. R. H. P. Juerst, Harvard’s brewmaster and 


America’s leading brewing authority. In leadership . . . in super- 
vision . . . as in every other requirement of brewing perfection, 
“Harvard has what it takes” to satisfy you all ways . . . always. 


One million gallons or more of Harvard Ale, Porter, Clipper Ale 
and export Beer are maturing slowly, naturally in Harvard’s 
vast storage cellars and not one drop will be released to you 
until it has reached its absolute peak of ripened perfection. 


NEW ENGLAND'S MASTER BREWERS 100% UNION MADE 


Harvard Brewing Company, Lowell, Mass. 
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brewing authority. In leadership 

as in every other requirement of brewing per- 
fection, “Harvard has what it takes” to satisfy You all 
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ways ... always. One million gallons or more of 
Harvard Ale, Porter, Clipper, and Export Beer are 
maturing slowly, naturally in Harvard's vast storage 
cellars and not one drop will be released to you until 
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Roy Gibson, sixth year, of Stamford, Connecticut, set this one 


@ A highly commendable activity of 
the New England Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions—one that has been 
carried on now for thirteen years—is its 
Annual Exhibit for Apprentices. The 
purpose of the exhibit is to encourage 
registered apprentice-printers, who are 
in their third to sixth years, by enabling 
them to compete with each other in 
an advertising typesetting contest. 

Forty-eight New England cities are 
in the Conference—ensuring a stiff fight 
for the winners. 

Winners for this year’s contest, an- 
nounced by J. W. Buss, secretary- 
treasurer of the conference, are: in the 


This won for Ned H. Hilliard, fifth year, Burlington, Vermont 
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man does his part at the Har- 

vard Brewery. And no one is more 
tireless in his efforts than Dr. R. H. P. 
Juerst, Harvard's brewmaster and 
America’s leading brewing authority. 
In leadership . . . in supervision .. . 


as in every other requirement of 
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brewing perfection, “Harvard 
has what it takes” to satisfy 
you all ways... always. 
One million gallons or more 
of Harvard Ale, Porter,Clipper 
Ale and Export Beer are maturing 
slowly, naturally in Harvard's vast 
storage cellars and not one drop 
will be released to you until it has 
reached its absolute peak of ripened 


perfection. 100% union made. 


job group, J. Paul Duffy, Rumford Press, 
Concord, New Hampshire; Edward L. 
Thistle, Jackson and Phillips, Lynn, 
Massachusetts; Ned H. Hilliard, Free 
Press Printing Company, Burlington, 
Vermont; Roy Gibson, Conde-Nast, 
Stamford, Connecticut. These are third 
to sixth year winners, in order. 

In the same order, the newspaper win- 
ners—George L. Normand, New Haven 
Register, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Thomas Elliott, Junior, New London 
Day, New London, Connecticut; Jo- 
seph Dolan, Lawrence Evening-Tribune, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; and William 
M. Bryan, Boston Transcript, Boston, 


By fourth year man, Edward L. Thistler, of Lynn, Massachusetts 


Massachusetts. Cups were awarded to 
the winners. 

The elements given to the youngsters 
to work with in setting up their adver- 
tisements, consisted of a 34 by 2-inch 
cut of a bottle and the text copy for 
the advertisement. News advertisement 
dimensions specified were 39 by 48 
picas, and job size was 40 by 48 picas. 
Evidence of having heen assisted or 
coached by journeymen is sufficient to 
disqualify the entry of any contestant. 

Congratulations to the N.E.C.T. for 
this fine project. More things like this 
should be done to encourage the young 
men by other craft organizations. 


This sixth year cup winner set up by William Bryan, of Boston 
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WINNERS OF THIS YEAR’S AWARDS IN N.E.T.C. APPRENTICES EXHIBIT 





Hay Novelties Mate The 
Hest Holiday Oreetings 


@ WELL-WISHERS of this journal in 
1938, as in 1937 and many decades 
past, said it with hundreds of beau- 
tiful .. . original . . . amusing... 
formal and informal holiday greet- 
ings. An issue several times the size 
of this one would be néeded to show 
and describe any re ble propor- 
tion of them. Though we can’t show 
all the best—we are reproducing a 
representative selection from the dif- 
ferent categories. 

Our printer friends looking for 
ideas or slants for their own greet- 
ings this year will find that the old 
recipe—a copy inspiration from here, 
a type, color, or special fold angle 
from another place, and a good por- 
tion of their own ingenuity—will re- 
sult in creditable jobs, well spiced 
with originality and their own brand 
of Christmas spirit. 

Specimens illustrated and de- 
scribed on these and the following 
page tell their own story. Changes in 
color schemes, lettering, shapes, and 
other elements will occur to make 
the various ideas express your own 
personality. 

Perhaps, among those not illus- 
trated, you might go for a card with 
simple rhyme like that on the brown, 
blue, and cream card of Herbert A. 
Knight, of Chicago. Under a cartoon 
of a smiling aristocrat and a doleful- 
looking chap whose clothing indi- 
cates he’s down ‘on his luck are the 
words, “While rich men sigh, and 
poor men fret ... Dear me! We can’t 
spare Christmas yet!” It measures 
5% by 7% inches. 

Then at the other end of the scale 
from neat simplicit)Wg/ the handsome 


Left to right, starting at top: Color is given by 
Red Cross seal, mounted in border. The Gages 
sent this from Brooklyn, New York. Nash Press, 
Chicago, sent out the job ticket—black copy on 
brown stock. Inside spread of Joseph Carter’s 
greeting has script line in black, star is red, 
Chicago-mailed. J. Herbert Finlay, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, made Scotchmen dancing the High- 
land Fling out of type slugs, color blue. Date, 
the greeting, and signature on Donald T. Diller’s 
check in red, ornamental border green, rest of 
copy and fill-in black. Noel is in red, Martinos’ 
name black, stock white flecked with silver, sent 
from Philadelphia. Wood-cut style illustration 
and old-fashioned types in black on vellum stock 
were used by the Phillips, Long Island, New 
York, for the quaint card in lower right corner 
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Top left: Names of staff members of Rapid Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
are printed in red on orange stock at right angles to greeting which is in 
dark green. On Grace and Norm Vent ting, from Chicago, the 
music starts with brown notes on white and ‘reverses at the fold—white 
on brown. Floyd S. Chalmers, sent the Financial Post’s card from 
Toronto, Canada. Top greeting red, lower green, background gray. The 
Ressinger’s target, from Chicago, has red inner circle with names in 
reverse white, outer circle white, copy black. Ivend Krohn, another 
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silver-paper enveloped and _ scar- 
let-cord tied job from a source to 
which, unfortunately, we cannot give 
credit, except to say it was signed 
the Haits, because the envelope is 
missing. The copy, under an etching 
of a fireplace on the inside spread, 
provides a thought adaptable for use 
under like illustrations. Here it is: 
“Out of the happiness radiating fro 

our hearth fire we send you a spark 


Chicagoan, has the type-slug background for word HAPPINESS in a buff 
tone, rest of copy black. Meyer Wagman, Newark, New Jersey, had bands 
of rose alternating with green (lower left), Copy in darker tones of 
same colors on respective bands. Blodgetts, of Lancaster and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, sent the card with the amusing, no-two-letters-alike copy. 
O. W. Fuhrmann, New York City, sent out the card with the old 
Christmas wish in Latin. Stock golden, staff lines orange, copy black. 
Literally dozens of ideas here to work into other unique greetings 





of warm friendliness and _ heartiest 
good will to make the New Year one 
of greatest joy and contentment . 
There is always the spectacular, 
giant-size poster type greeting to 
consider. W. D. Holcombe and W. E. 
Blanton, Holcombe-Blanton Print- 
ery, of San Angelo, Texas, used that 
kind last year. It came rolled in a 
cylinder seventeen inches long on 
bright red paper. Untying the ribbon 
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KNOW ACL WEN 
BY GHESE PRESENGS: 






HAG we, Julia Catherine and Emil Georg Sahlin, 
Buffato, New York, for and in consideration 
of the pleasure derived from your friendship, 
and for the purpose of remembering those at 






this Holiday time whom it has been our privilege to 
know throughout the year, do hereby assign, trans- 
fer and convey unto you, our good wishes for a very 
Happy Chriscmas and a Successful Tew Year 2 


IN WIGNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto 
set our hand and seal this 2Sth day of December, 


in the ‘Year of our Cord, 1938. 
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that kept it rolled, the cylinder be- 
comes a 17 by 26-inch sheet of amus- 
ing cartoons about Texas and the 
Great American Scene. The greet- 
ing? Oh, yes! It’s “Greetings From 
San Angelo, Texas” at the top in 36- 
to 72-point type. The tone is political 
with a good measure of home state 
boostings. 

Last year’s flood of greetings, 
contrast to the previous year’s, 
showed a marked preference for the 
conventional. Pop-ups, folds, 
and the like, as well as the more un- 
usual type of sentiments in copy and 
display text seemed to be soft- 
pedaled. There was a return to the 
conventional and the traditional. 

There is one from Canada Print- 
ing Ink Company, Limited, of Toron- 
to, for example. On its French-fold, 
gold-flecked mounting it says, in red, 
“Here’s To a Joyous Christmas” and 
follows through with the wish, “May 
you celebrate it with a happy heart 
among cheerful companions, and 
may your New Year abound with 
good health and good fortune!” It is 
signed by our good friend, Crafts- 
man C. R. Conquergood. 

Again, if you are looking for greet- 
ings that rhyme, here’s the jingle 
used by the Neely Printing Com- 
pany, of Chicago; “Just as in Days of 
. May Christmas bring abun- 
of Good Cheer and Fortune 
u throughout the Year... 
Thus is our Greeting told.” 

De Forest Sackett, also of Chicago, 
went back to colonial days for the 
type and some of the diction of his 
greetings. It is all there complete 
with the old style “s” that looks like 
an elongated italic “f” and reads: 
“The Presse of The Three Little 
Printers hath become the Terror of 
the Spanish Maynne and the Olde 








The Ralph Haywoods, Chicago, used black-and- 
white tabloid (top left) for greeting; opposite, red 
of sticker and string, right side of letter, is idea 
for Christmas effect. Green bow at top, initial 
letter, and ribbon under metal seal provide sec- 
ond holiday color to go with red mounting of 
the Schlins’ proclamation from Buffalo. Big star 
on Mills greeting is symbolized factory. Roof is 
red, walls and smoke-stack blue, top and bottom 
bands red, lettering in reverse. Red with silver 
flecking and black lettering, decorated with 
white snow, center, bore Frank Smith’s greeting 
from Buffalo in 1938. Third from top, left, has 
large 1938 in red, bleed silver band, copy dark 
green, stock cream, sent by Morris Reiss, New 
York. Foss-Soule Press, Rochester, New York, let 
a blue sailor on blue sea bring greeting. Tree 
is die-cut to let green copy show through on Mc- 
Donald Printing Company’s card from Tulsa. Red 
for the greeting line and the “ribbon,”’ at bottom, 
blue for rest of copy and left end of box was 
color scheme of Drake Press trick-fold card from 
Philadelphia. Bohme & Blinkmann, poinsettia 
blossom, and spot in ‘‘G’’ red, leaves green, rest 
black on buff on next one from Cleveland. Last 
is from England. The ornamental panel in rose 
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Man doesn’t know how to print any- 
howe... but ’tis a Merrie Christmas 


all the same, lads . . . if thee won’t 
print, by George, thee’ll faile!” 

It all sounds a bit hectic—what 
with colonial phrases and a modern 
slant—but the picture of three husky 
youngsters, all dressed like pirates, 
explains everything. 

This one is not 1938, but goes back 
a few years, yet seems peculiarly ap- 
propriate right now. The copy is from 
Bertram Evans’ Kingsway House, 
103 Kingsway, London, England: 
“Close your ears to the clatter of 
bayonets, the yelping of cannons, 
turn aside your gaze from the chang- 
ing tides of battle lost or won, and 
then you will see an immense, shin- 
ing, and inexpressible phantom arise 
from the shadows; you will see 
dawning over a whole star-sown 
epoch Man freeing himself for the 
imagination of beauty and search for 
the truth.” 

Royal Electrotype Company, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, also in a 
philosophical mood, if not quite so 
solemn, under the caption, “The 
Kindly Lights of Christmas Eve,” 
had this copy: “Sincerity, the very 
foundation of true friendliness, shines 
out from millions of kindly lights on 
Christmas Eve. They make us all 
humbly aware that however gifted 
the brain may be, however cunning 
the hand, every good and worthy 
impulse comes from the heart. The 
kindly lights of Christmas Eve cause 
calculating minds to pause, for at 
this time of the year the whole world 
pays tribute not to wealth or posi- 
tion, but to sincerity. The kindly 
lights of Christmas Eve strengthen 
our faith in men and lead us to re- 
solve to think only kindly and 
friendly thoughts.” 

Here’s a good one as a final 
clincher with a straight-from-the- 
shoulder punch and business-like as 
statement of profit and loss; it says: 
“They say ‘There is no sentiment in 
business.’ This is untrue, as proven 
by our own experience many times 
—especially during the trying years 
just past . . . Without friendship— 
and confidence in one another—there 
would be no business. . . In the true 
spirit of the Yuletide Season, we 
wish for you and yours a Merry 
Christmas and all good things for the 
New Year.” It’s from The Dubois 
Press, Rochester, New York, presi- 
dent of which is A. F. Dubois. 





New Books 


Color Manual 


Again, J. H. Bustanoby has scored 
with a thoroughly practical book en- 
titled, “Color Manual,” presented as 
“a book for all people interested in 
color.” The book’s purpose is to give 
practical information on the subject 
and to “clarify in a logical way much 
of the confusion that seems to sur- 
round this subject.” Its language is 
purposely untechnical in presenting 
some 285 names, definitions, and 
mixing formulas for the better 
known standard and popular colors, 
description of pigments and their or- 
igin, mixtures to be avoided, sugges- 
tions for matching colors, coloring 
materials used in the arts, and an in- 
dex to color terms and the other 
sections of the “Color Manual.” 

If used by the color printer, some 
judgment would no doubt have to be 
exercised in the use of formulas pre- 
sented for oil colors to be sure that 
the designations for such pigments 
as Burnt Sienna, Alizarin Crimson or 
“Monastral” Blue have parallels in 
ink colors. 

As a sample of the simplicity of 
his formulas, Bustanoby defines: 

American Beauty—Medium tone of 
purplish-red. This color derives its name 
from the luxuriant American Beauty 
rose, first discovered about 1880 in an 
almost neglected corner of a garden in 
Washington, of the late George Bancroft, 
American historian. The new rose was 
found blossoming amid a tangle of com- 
mon varieties. 


2 parts Zinc White 
1 part Alizarin Crimson 

In the list of color terms, one which 
drew our attention was: 

Xanthic—Having a yellow color, or a 
color in which yellow predominates. A 
series of colors in flowers beginning with 
yellow and running through orange to 
red. Sunflower, coreopsis, dandelion, and 
jonquil belong in this group. 

There is no attempt to provide any 
mixing or matching charts, but to 
cover the subject entirely by under- 
standable definition. 152 pages; cloth 
binding; price $2 from THe INLAND 
PRINTER Book Department.—EHB 


For your convenience, 
books reviewed be- 
low can be ordered 
direct from The Inland 
Printer’s book section 







Monument to Lithographers 


Monumental is a mighty word but 
it’s about the only one that seems to 
come close to describing the all-em- 
bracing contents and imposing for- 
mat of the new “Litho-Media” which 
Roger Stephens has just presented. 
It is published by Litho-Media, In- 
corporated, of New York City. Be- 
cause one must begin somewhere to 
give the reader an idea of the physi- 
cal appearance of a monument—or 
a volume, where looks serve so im- 
portant a function, picture first the 
impressive size—11 by 15 inches. 

The pages of this “Demonstration 
of the selling power of lithography,” 
as it is described on the cover in- 
scription are lithographed in two 
colors—red and black on one hun- 
dred pound antique paper. Nothing 
is stinted. The book is handsomely 
bound in cloth with the title stamped 
in gold on a red panel. A two-color 
jacket protects the cover and match- 
ing slide box adds further protection 
to the book. 

Somehow, in calling the work; 
“Titho-Media,” a book we feel almost 
uncomfortable. Book isn’t the right 
word. There are scores of pages of 
actual mounted samples, exhibits of 
letterheads, cartons (folded flat), 
labels, post cards, a school publica- 
tion, and so on, and so on. In all, 
this compendium contains some sixty 
specimens either bound into the book 
or mounted on its pages. 

Many distinguished contributors 
have written articles in their respec- 
tive fields, to round out the litho- 
encyclopedic contents of “Litho- 
Media.” Just dipping into the Table 
of Contents brings up a few random 
samplings like these: “The Adver- 
tiser’s Viewpoint” by Paul West, of 
Association of National Advertisers; 
“Matched Mailing Pieces,’ William 
A. McGilpin; “Color’s Effect on a 
Package,” Arthur S. Allen, Color En- 
gineer; “Lithography in Premium 
Use,” Frank A. Waggoner, editor, 

















Premium Practice; “Principles of 
Lithography,” Harris W. C. Browne. 

Twenty or more other specialists 
have contributed articles for the 
book to the end, Mr. Stephens says 
that “Every lithographic plant, large 
or small, and every salesman can 
have a volume which comprehen- 





Commercial Art 


A revised edition of “Commercial 
Art” by that safe and sane exponent 
of “fundamentals first” in the teach- 
ing of design—C. E. Wallace, Chair- 
man of the Art Department, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City 


Comparison with hands holding it gives an idea of impressiveness of “Litho-Media”’ 


sively treats of the sales potentialities 
of lithographed advertising media.” 

It is promised in the prospectus 
that “Every salesman that reads even 
a part of the book will gain from it a 
greater knowledge of the product he 
has to sell . . . and discuss more ef- 
fectively ... the sales value of many 
lithographic media.” 

Copies of this lithography study are 
limited to 3,500 because the exhibits 
feature, which makes the book a li- 
brary of lithographic specimens, ren- 
ders reprinting impossible. One thou- 
sand copies were reserved in advance 
of publication. The price of “Litho- 
Media” is $15.00 a copy from Litho- 
Media, Incorporated, 19 Rector 
Street, New York City, New York. 
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—hbrings to the sincere student the 
essentials for the attainment of good 
art technique. 

The contents of the book, which 
contains over 200 illustrations, rep- 
resents “the results of many years 
of selection and arrangement of sub- 
ject matter in order to arrive at a 
practical sequence of problems that 
will develop the student’s technical 
ability, as well as his appreciation 
of design when applied to commer- 
cial art.” While intended primarily 
for beginners, the nature of the sub- 
ject allows a wide latitude in the de- 
gree of difficulty of the problems. 

The feature which makes this work 
particularly valuable is the graded 
and correlated development of draw- 


ing, design, lettering, etcetera, as 
applied to the specialized field of 
commercial art. Recognizing the fact 
that production in the field is ever 
changing in its outward forms, the 
author holds to the theory that the 
principles of design are constant. For 
that reason, the modernistic phase 
of art is avoided in the book, not be- 
cause it does not have an important 
place—within limits—in modern ad- 
vertising, but “because it seems more 
logical to develop principles of de- 
sign and arrangement through con- 
servative drawings, leaving the indi- 
vidual free for self-expression. 

The subjects included are an ap- 
preciation of Commercial Art as a 
Profession, Essentials of Graphic De- 
sign, Representative Drawing, Let- 
tering, Pen-and-Ink and Wash 
Drawing, Color and the Poster, Lay- 
out in Advertising, and Processes of 
Reproduction. A complete index is 
included. 236 pages; cloth binding; 
price $3 from THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department.—EHB 


The Script Letter 

If one had been asked what sort of 
book on lettering was needed, a good 
answer would have been “A book on 
script lettering,’ by a man who 
draws beautiful letters and applies 
them tastefully. 

Then, one might have suggested 
specimens of script letters to give a 
sort of working kit, and diagrams of 
the master’s method of construction 
to go straight to the correct pro- 
cedure, would be a fine feature. All 
this did not reckon with one Tommy 
Thompson, master letterer and de- 
signer, whose book traces script’s 
lineage from the roman capitals and 
proceeds to tell all about what he 
has found best. Photographs demon- 
strate and explain. The principles of 
letter construction are given in such 
an amazingly simple manner. Direc- 
tional lines point the way for the pen. 
Joining and spacing of letters are 
carefully illustrated. There are sev- 
eral pages devoted to flourishes and 
some to layout. Of unusual interest 
and helpfulness are his comments 
and illustrations on “Commercial 
Handwriting,” so much in use now. 

This book, “The Script Letter,” is 
7% by 10 inches—has a striking, 
case-bound cover and 128 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. It can be secured 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER at $3.50 a copy, post- 
age paid upon receipt of check. 
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House Bill No. 7266 
pene in the seventy-sixth Congress is a bill (H R 
7266) by Representative Robinson of Utah to amend 
the Government printing act. It provides that all Govern- 
ment printing shall be done at the Government Printing 
Office, except “such printing, binding, and blank-book 
work as shall be used in the field service, outside of the 
District of Columbia, which work shall be done in 
the vicinity in which it is to be used under contracts 
made by the public printer with the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing.” 

This is a definite step towards the correction of a vast 
injustice to American printers. In no other field does the 
Government pursue a policy for procurement of supplies 
like its present policy of having all printing for the 
Government done at the Government Printing Office, 
in Washington, despite the fact that the two billion dol- 
lar printing industry of the United States contributes in 
heavy taxes to the support of the great Government 
Printing Office. 

All over the country printers associations are said to 
be getting behind the passage of this bill. Resolutions 
are being adopted and forwarded to congressmen and 
senators. It is recognized, however, that resolutions 
alone will not do the whole work of securing the bill’s 
passage. Local committees representing the industry in 
the various districts, and made up of men of prominence 
and responsibility, must call upon the members of Con- 
gress and secure their pledges to support the bill in 
committee and on the floor. Personal work is needed. As 
the bill comes up again in January, no time is to be lost. 
The industry, itself, is challenged to see how well it is 
organized for united effort on Congress to pass a meas- 
ure, the justice of which is recognized by thinking 
citizens. 


Winning Methods for Winners 
HE Yankees continue to baffle the efforts of the seven 
other teams of the American League. As usual for 
several years, they finish the season “way out in front.” 
The other teams are standing off, grimly and determin- 
edly exclaiming, “What can we do to stop ’em!” 

Some would break up the club, scatter the champions 
throughout the other seven teams, allegedly “balancing 
the power of the league.” Others would take away one of 
the two developing stations of the club. “For three years,” 
says Edward W. Cochrane, famous baseball writer, in the 
Chicago American, “all sorts of ideas have been advanced 
to halt the Yanks. Instead of the others building up to the 
standard of playing efficiency set by McCarthy’s pen- 
nant-winning club, which is the most sensible solution, 
the others have been trying to find some way to break 
the Yanks down.” 

The case is parallel with that of many successful print- 
ers. Through the most approved business, manufactur- 








ing, and selling methods, and by the use of the most ap- 
proved machines, these printers have built for themselves 
a strong position in their communities. Yet they have 
neighbor-printers who not only are jealous, uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, of such success, but who also em- 
brace every opportunity, in the name of competition, to 
break down and injure that prestige. Like the seven 
other clubs of the American League, they fail to build 
themselves up to the standard of efficiency which would 
put them on the same level. They prefer to hack away at 
their successful competitor even though their blows come 
to naught but bruises for themselves and damage to the 
market of both. 

Competition can be met successfully only by methods 
superior to those of your competitor. You must play the 
game better than he does if you would win; your meth- 
ods must be winning methods. Cutting the profits out of 
your prices, substituting poorer stock, slighting produc- 
tion requirements, neglecting service, and doing a lot of 
other things “bordering on the crooked” are not winning 
methods and are most certainly not “big league stuff.” 
Instead of trying to get by, build up to the level, or bet- 
ter, of your competitor. You will not win all the innings 
nor all the games, but you are sure to be in the first divi- 
sion every season. 


Helping the Hand That Feeds 
—_—= suspension of some eighty newspapers in the 
United States during the past two years—nearly half 
of them during the present year—reveals conditions in 
the newspaper publishing field which well may call for 
revision of some existing uneconomic practices. Both 
publishers and employes of some papers have too often 
failed to take into account the financial and economic 
difficulties of their newspapers. For instance, they have 
insisted on conducting their mutual relations on the 
same plane as that of much stronger newspapers. This 
would be all well and good, provided the weaker could 
live and grow under the operating burden that is uni- 
versally imposed on all newspapers regardless of their 
ability to carry the load. 

The fact remains that many weak but worthy sheets 
have folded up under that burden. Thousands of men 
and women have lost employment and income and, under 
current conditions, the hope of obtaining other. Sources 
of newspaper supply and service have lost business, and 
the people have been deprived of valuable institutions 
for public welfare. 

Why? Because in the face of advanced material costs, 
heavier taxes, poor general business conditions and de- 
creased advertising earnings, the unsuccessful newspaper 
has been forced to operate under conditions which were 
too burdensome for their financial and economic setup. 

How much better, for the welfare of the thousands of 
employes and their families, would it have been if these 








newspapers had been regarded as separate and inde- 
pendent entities of a lower classification of operating 
ability; each with its own peculiar individual ability to 
draw out of the economic field about it whatever of live- 
lihood possible for itself and its employes. Of course, 
wage rates would have to be fair, but they would not 
have to be necessarily as favorable as those on the 
higher-class papers. Even shop rules might have to be 
interpreted with more common sense. It would have been 
far better to have made concessions in these directions 
than to wake up some morning and find the shop and 
the pay envelopes gone altogether. 

Such circumstances may call for a different procedure 
than has been exercised before. But we have come to a 
point on the industrial highway when new methods may 
have to be tried if we are to keep our wage earners 
employed. There is such a thing as “standing pat’ too 
long. “Live and let live” is applicable to both sides in 
_ industrial relations. The printing trades, particularly the 
letterpress division, both in job and newspaper plants, 
have been having enough rough sledding the past ten 
years. When the very life of a newspaper or commercial 
printing business is threatened, it would seem but com- 
mon sense that employers and employes should recog- 
nize their common interest in “the hand that feeds them” 
and face the facts of their problems in the spirit of co- 
operation rather than in insistence on arbitrary stand- 
ards intended only for conditions vastly different from 
those confronting them today. 


Hazard of Untrained Salesmen 
penal who “produce” are rarely out of a job. Print- 
ers who employ men of such competency hold on to 
them. They are not easily picked up by others. On the 
other hand, employers are frequently solicited by men 
out of jobs who claim ability and experience in selling 
printing. Almost invariably they are broke and must 
have something to live on until they can show their apti- 
tude or ability. Another type of alleged salesman is the 
“gyp,” a number of whom still go the rounds of the towns 
under various aliases, offering immediate results in re- 
turn for advances on account. 

The amounts “invested” by employers in both classes 
in the form of “drawing accounts” or “advances,” the 
equivalent of which has never been earned and most 
certainly is never been paid back to employing print- 
ers, would aggregate a staggering sum. Yet printers for 
a generation back have been falling for their “line,” sel- 
dom, if ever, so much as demanding references or inves- 
gating records with other employers. 

Many local associations have records of all their local 
salesmen and encourage their members to consult these 
records before employing anyone to sell. Most local sec- 
retaries exchange records when salesmen desire to 
change from one town to another. This is a commendable 
service and one that printers should avail themselves of 
on every such occasion. 

Significantly enough, these records emphasize the fact 
that generally speaking the industry has no way of train- 
ing salesmen efficiently. Training is left largely to the 
individual employer; hence, it is poorly done. Employers 
and even salesmanagers are rarely good teachers of sell- 





ing. To remedy this condition, a few of the larger locals 
have employed experts to conduct special training 
classes under modern methods. The results have justified 
the effort and proved that trained salesmen more than 
pay their way. More such efforts are needed if the indus- 
try is to be served by competent, producing salesmen. 
Better that money be spent in this manner than that “in- 
vestments” be made in incompetents and “gyps.” 


Graphic Arts Advisory Councils 
I” Two recent issues of graphic arts publications—one 
a paper trade periodical, the other a local printers’ as- 
sociation bulletin—the necessity of all graphic arts in- 
dustries operating at a profit is strongly emphasized. 
Many managers in the industries also accentuate the 
thought in this comment, often heard: “As far as volume 
goes, we have plenty of orders, but we can’t make any 
money.” 

Up to a few months ago, paper mills, according to 
Paper World, were receiving orders aggregating 85 and 
90 per cent of capacity—“literally pouring into an insis- 
tent demand-market the largest tonnage of paper prod- 
ucts ever known in its history, and still price schedules 
are shot and down mighty nigh to the lean-tonnage, 
bankrupt year of 1932.” 

“The fallacy of profitless business,” says the Detroit 
Typothetae Bulletin, “has been staring us in the face 
long enough. In less than a year, we have seen five well 
known concerns either voluntarily retire from business 
or go through liquidation in bankruptcy. We have 
seen others rush to the Government for loans to carry 
on. Every printer knows there is no progress without 
profit.” For that reason, “the hysteria of buyers buying 
and printers selling printing at cost, or less, has to be 
stopped.” The Bulletin concludes there is a need for 
codperative action by all members of the graphic arts 
industries, including: paper merchants, photoengravers, 
electrotypers, bookbinders, finishers, trade composers, 
and typographers. 

This is not a new idea, but like many “tried and true” 
ones, it is a mighty good one. Similar codperative plans 
have been tried in a number of printing centers and good 
results have followed. Nationally, the Paper Conference 
Board of a dozen years ago and the Graphic Arts Con- 
ference Board, at about the same time, discussed prob- 
lems of common interest and made valuable recommen- 
dations which, when adopted by the conferring bodies, 
rendered real service to the industries. Locally, the prob- 
lems are much the same, only more restricted in extent. 
The act of harnessing local graphic arts groups into a 
unit for harmonious co6éperative action requires only the 
will of all parties to get together and put into practice 
what experience and logic dictate are for the best inter- 
ests of all. Codperation is always a good principle to rely 
upon in seeking the welfare of the many. 
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The Pressroom 





BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited, 


and will be answered by mail if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Cut Proof Dummy 

Will you kindly inform me whether 
publishers of magazines, as a general 
routine practice, prepare a_ special 
dummy for the pressroom containing 
proofs of cuts only, as a guide and check 
for the pressman, in addition to the 
regular printer’s dummy sent to the 
composing room for making up the 
page? Do you believe that (1) a sepa- 
rate pressroom dummy, of cut proofs 
only, helps to get the same results in 
the finished product as are shown by 
the proof provided by the photoen- 
graver?; (2) a competent pressman 
needs a photoengraver’s proof to check 
against his press proofs to prove the 
competence of his makeready? The 
questions are asked solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information as to the 
preferred and most efficient procedure 
in high-class technical magazine pro- 
duction in order that editor and press- 
man may be mutually codperative. 


Answering in order asked, a sepa- 
rate pressroom dummy of cut proofs 
only is not general practice, but 
many shops either hand the en- 
graver’s proof to the pressman, as the 
mark to shoot at, or retain it for 
comparison in case the production 
print causes dissatisfaction. In color 
printing, it is general practice to hand 
the engraver’s progressive proofs to 
the pressman to serve as criterions. 
It is doubtful whether a separate 
pressroom dummy of cuts only is 
called for. The engraver’s proof and 
the proof from the pre-makeready 
department, in shops which have one, 
answer the purpose. These proofs 
serve a dual purpose. They bring out 
the cut to best advantage and give 
the pressman something to shoot at. 
The proofs also serve the arbiter 
when critics disagree. Proofs for the 
pressman’s guidance are more useful 
if pulled on the paper and with the 
ink to be used on the production 
press and inked in the same direc- 
tion on the cylinder proof press as 
they must later be inked in produc- 
tion, that is, either lengthwise or 


sidewise. It should not be forgotten 
that such proofs as those noted can- 
not fairly serve as criterions because 
it is the duty of the proofer to get 
the most out of the cut when proof- 
ing and he does so under the most 
favorable conditions. It is much eas- 
ier to obtain a good single impression 
or print than many—all equally as 
good. When the cut goes on the pro- 
duction press, the variables incident 
to quantity come in to thwart perfec- 
tion. There are, for example, varia- 
bles in paper. During the run it may 
vary from ream to ream, sheet to 


sheet, and side to side, in itself, and . 


be further modified by changing at- 
mospheric conditions. Variables in 
rollers and ink can also come in 
to make a match of a proof, through 
a long run, a remarkable and note- 
worthy exception—one “for the rec- 
ord.” Under present conditions proofs 
can only serve as models and crite- 
rions for the arbiter. But as the 
movement grows for closer stand- 
ardization in paper, atmospheric con- 
ditions in the pressroom, rollers and 
inks, along with improvements in 
equipment, we get closer and closer 
to the day when printing will not be 
considered a variable product with 
“no two sheets just alike.” But this 
is not an apology! After all, printing 
is one of the most exacting of the 
arts and most commendable results 
are attained under mass production 
methods and discouraging variants in 
conditions. 


Drying of Ink on Glassine 

Will you kindly tell me how the 
enclosed wrapper is printed? Does it 
go through a drying oven or is a spray 
gun better? 

With an ink made for glassine pa- 
per, it is not necessary to send the 
sheets through a drying oven. The 
spray is very helpful in increasing 
production and preventing offset 
while aiding drying of the ink. 


Corrosion of Type 

I am having considerable trouble with 
corrosion of type. Some fonts seem to 
remain entirely free from trouble while 
others have it in varying degrees—some 
so bad that the faces are actually im- 
paired. Could you suggest a preventive? 
I acquired many of my fonts as far back 
as 1920 and did not notice this trouble 
much until about three years ago when 
I moved into a new location. I do not 
have a humidifier but in the summer 
the composing room in my new location 
possibly gets slightly damper than at my 
former location. Could this be the 
cause? Fonts only a few years old are 
showing it the same as older fonts. I 
clean mostly with high-test gasoline but 
I do not believe the cleaner has any- 
thing to do with it because many of the 
types that have never been inked and 
cleaned are bad, some worse than used 
ones. I have considered immersing the 
fonts that seem most susceptible in oil 
and then draining fairly well before 
putting back in cases. What would your 
opinion be about this? What would be a 
good oil? I have tried this out in a small 
way but not enough to find out how 
lasting the treatment is. The film of oil 
seems to give no trouble, by repelling 
ink, after the first few impressions. My 
idea is that the face probably loses this 
film after working and then being 
cleaned, but a new film may creep over 
the face from whatever oil is stored on 
the sides of the body and also from 
whatever may be impregnated in the 
wood of the type cases. 


The use of a very light engine 
(machine) oil in the manner that 
you suggest serves as a palliative but 
it is better to remove the basic cause, 
excessive humidity. Presumably, the 
composing room is on the first floor. 
While not stated, in your location 
many trees may be close. Under 
these conditions humidity may be 
excessive unless steps to control it 
are taken. If possible, locate the room 
on the second floor. Ventilate with 
noticeable current of fresh air night 
and day. In your location, it is likely 
most of the wind, day and night, is 
from the southwest. One window at 
least should be in the wall in the 
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southwest or southern side of room 
for a current of air and also for max- 
imum sunlight during working hours. 
The type case stands should be next 
to these windows for air and sun- 
light and so placed that air freely 
circulates on all sides of the cases— 
not close to a wall. If the room must 
be on the first floor, proceed as above 
and place moisture-proof insulation 
under the case stands. If there is a 
basement, ventilate and light it as 
above. The important requirement is 
a continuous circulation of fresh air 
and, of course, this implies satisfac- 
tory arrangement, not only for ad- 
mission of but also for the exit of air 
-at the opposite end of the room. If 
‘the room must be on first floor, and 
there is no basement—just stone or 
brick foundation walls—holes may 
be cut in these to keep the air mov- 
ing under the first floor. In some 
cases, ventilation is improved by an 
opening above, like a stairway or 
skylight. Make the most of all avail- 
‘able ventilation. It is good for the 
‘type, even better for you. You will 
‘live longer if you always keep in 
mind that the most precious thing in 
this sublunary world is fresh air. It 
is more valuable and necessary than 
food and water. Perhaps because 
fresh air alone, of all valuables, has 
not yet been “cornered,” and its price 
rocketed; we are prone to overlook 
its importance. Remember that you 
may live for days without food and 
hours without water but not many 
minutes without air. 


Cylinder Press Embossing 

Will you kindly let us know the best 
method and material you would recom- 
mend for embossing letterheads eight- 
up on a sheet 22 by 34 inches on a four- 
roller cylinder press? 

Stewart’s embossing board, for 
sale by THE INLAND PRINTER, is a fa- 
vorite material for the force (male 
die). Instructions are included with 
the board. Copy sent on request. 


Letterpress or Offset? 

Please tell me if this is offset or let- 
terpress printing on sample enclosed. 
How can I tell the difference between 
the two in the better grades of work? 

The easiest and a sure way is to 
scan the reverse of the sheet while 
holding the sheet at an angle to the 
light, as the pressman does when 
marking out for overlays. If letter- 
press, indentations or embossments 
—marks of impression—will be visi- 
ble but no such marks show on the 
reverse of the offset printed sheet. 
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Printing on Glass Plates 


During the many years that we have 
subscribed to your magazine, this is the 
first time, in all our experience, that we 
have exhausted every available known 
source of information in a quest for the 
solution of our problem. 

We are endeavoring to print solid 
borders in various colors on sheets of 
glass, size 8 by 10 inches and while we 
have been using the silk screen process, 
which is highly satisfactory although too 
expensive, we have had a small rotary 
press built to order which is designed 
to print this glass automatically at a 
speed of 1,000 an hour. This press is a 
simple affair, having the conventional 
type of inking system quite similar to 
the Colt’s Armory press; that is, a drum 
type of inking cylinder with composi- 
tion distribution and form rollers. The 
form rollers ink the plate, which is made 
of steel and curved to fit around a cyl- 
inder. The area which is to print is in 
relief on this steel plate and conse- 
quently there is no need for a repellent. 
The area in relief, after inking, is trans- 
ferred to an adjacent cylinder covered 
with a rubber blanket which, in turn, 
prints on the glass. Although the cyl- 


inders all double roll automatically, our 
difficulty is in obtaining a heavy, solid, 
unmottled print. The prints are char- 
acterized by tiny pin holes. We have 
tried various inks for both offset and 
letterpress from various ink houses. We 
have tried both hard and soft offset 
blankets. We have a theory that if we 
could obtain a blanket made out of the 
same material as composition letterpress 
rollers, we could get a better deposit of 
ink on the glass. As we are at our wit’s 
end, will you give us what information 
may be available? 

The most likely cause of the pin 
holes in the print is too much squeeze 
on the blanket. The following is the 
procedure when printing on sheets 
of glass on platen presses and you 
may apply the same methods on your 
special press. The glass is first 
cleaned with a ten per cent solution 
of hydrochloric acid. Sponge rubber, 
one-eighth inch thick, is placed be- 
hind the form of rubber in the chase 
on the bed of the press. The thorough 
makeready required follows on hard 
cardboard of same thickness as glass 
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Employees — 
Our pathway be- 
ing beset with 
many pitfalls 
and evils. the 
Mornine STAR 
has decided to 
fold up — - 















The road is still 
open to Omaha. 
























This. dont catch 
me short. { have 











I'm going backto my 
dear old Chicago Times. 
My friend, Gill Adair, is 
still foreman and Carter 
Harrison is Mayor. 









































“In the Days that Wuz”—The Sage Brush Sheet Folds 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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to be printed, using the best grade 
of halftone ink. After makeready the 
platen is set back so that a sheet of 
sponge rubber, one-quarter inch 
thick, may be placed on the platen. 
The sheet of glass is placed on this 
sheet of sponge rubber and printed. 
The problem of getting a “heavy, 
solid unmottled print” may be 
caused by using unsuitable ink, 
without sufficient color strength, 
when too much ink must be carried, 
which causes mottle, especially in 
colored inks, notably in blue inks. 
Or the distribution of the special 
press may be overtaxed by the area 
of the form, especially if it is more 
than half the area of the plate capac- 
ity of the press. Your theory of using 
a gelatin instead of an offset blanket 
is entirely practicable in an air-con- 
ditioned room, otherwise the gelatin 
blanket would not last long. There 
is a possibility that the impression 
and inking of the special rotary may 
be faulty. To print borders you need 
ample sidewise travel of vibrators. 
You might test these points by run- 
ning heavy cardboard through the 
press. If it will not print perfectly on 
cardboard you cannot expect that 
it will do so on glass. You mention 
double rolling. It would be better to 
have ample inking for single rolling. 
Still in reserve, you have the cor- 
rective of putting the sheets twice 
through the press to improve the 
coverage, which has to be good on a 
transparent sheet of glass. The prob- 
lem is much easier in the silk screen 
process, where a thicker film of paint 
may be applied. There is a stencil 
process press which handles card- 
board up to 120-point thickness 
which could be adapted to your pur- 
pose if your special rotary fails. You 
would retain your present speed 
without pin holes or other surface 
coating trouble. 


Anilin Printing 

Will you supply names of anilin 
presses using rubber stereos and com- 
parison between this method and that 
with oil inks for printing a newspaper 
and the feasibility of using rubber plates 
on a rotary instead of the conventional 
metal stereos and the difference in cost? 

It is feasible to print newspapers 
of circulations under 25,000 on anilin 
rotary press running 25,000 an hour. 
Rubber stereos may be substituted 
for metal stereos on letterpress ro- 
tary machines. We are referring your 
queries to a specialist for reliable 


cost figures. 


Moving Ribbon for Platen 


We are seeking information regarding 
an attachment for a platen press pro- 
viding for a moving web (ribbon) of 
silk through which to print typewriter 
type in order to imitate the ribbon of 
the typewriter. 

We are sending to you the names 
of concerns supplying this attach- 
ment, the best known method of 
simulating the typewriter print on 
the press. In order to make the most 
of it, the letter should be spaced as 
on the typewriter, the type face 
should match the typewriter, and the 
inking on the press and the type- 
writer should be the same, that is, 
both should be either medium, 
heavy, or light. Then, with a realistic 
signature, you really have something. 


Needs Different Black 


One of our foreign dealers has had 
some circulars printed locally and he 
has had some trouble with the ink not 
drying. He sent us a few file copies and 
states that the job was done two months 
and the ink is still wet. Our dealer has 
asked us to submit a copy to you and 
ask for an opinion of presswork, ink, 
paper, etcetera, and just what is wrong 
with the job. As this job was printed 
abroad, and the dealer had it printed 
at his own expense, there is no contro- 
versy as far as we are concerned. Why 
he wants an opinion, we don’t know, 
but we are passing along his request for 
any comments you may care to make. 

The trouble caused by the ink not 


drying could have been avoided by 
using a good, halftone-black ink 
suited to the coated paper used and 
preferably one of the non-rub, non- 
scratch variety. They’re now made 
by the leading inkmakers of this 
country. 


“Ribbed” Effect 


Our presses are envelope blankers 
with an average delivery, in two colors, 
of 8,500 an hour. This is the rate of 
speed at which attached sample was 
run. We use rubber plates, adhesive 
backed to jacket saddles (over grooved 
cylinders). The plates are .122 of an inch 
with the saddles making the difference 
of .185 of an inch with an allowance of 
.002 of an inch for swelling. If you will 
notice the sample enclosed, you will 
find “ribs” in the reverse solid plate 
print. On examining the rubber plate 
no defects can be found. Rollers were 
adjusted as near to perfect as we could 
imagine. We use synthetic and special- 
coated rollers, yet the finished result on 
some of the die-cuts was as you see. 

The “ribbed” effect, consisting of 
light, almost uninked lines across the 
solid, parallel to the inking rollers, 
cannot be caused by the rollers. The 
pattern is regular and much too fine 


for streaks that might be caused by 


a roller out of round or with flats in 
its surface. These fine lines are some- 
what similar to those occurring when 
steel vibrators or drums, not suffi- 
ciently buffed to remove the marks 
of the lathe, are used. When compo- 
sition rollers on which the rifle marks 
of the casting gun or mold show are 
employed, especially when resiliency 
is gone, a like effect occurs. But lines 
due to imperfect rollers are at a right 
angle to the rollers while these of 
your sample are parallel to the 
rollers. Since the envelope stock is 
not “ribbed” but regular wove finish, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
while the rubber plate may not show 
the “ribbed” marks to the eye, they 
will be visible in its surface under a 
glass. In this case a more thorough 
makeready, applying a little more 
squeeze to the solid with overlay, 
and giving the entire plate a folio 
more squeeze, will cause the rubber 
to iron out the lines. Be careful not 
to use any more squeeze than needed 
to print as excess squeeze will spread 
the rubber with loss of detail in the 
print. 


_ Ghosts 


Under separate cover, we are sending 
two printed cartons that we recently 
did. You will note that we were unable 
to get perfectly smooth ink coverage on 
this job. It was printed on a two-roller 
pony cylinder press. All composition 
rollers were in good condition but 
neither light nor heavy adjustments 
seemed to help. We imagine that the 
trouble is simply insufficient roller cov- 
erage for such a large, solid plate. How- 
ever, we would appreciate any informa- 
tion you could send us that would help 
eliminate our trouble. 

The plates are rather large for this 


press but it is possible that by un- 
derlaying the plates so that they are 
level and .003 inches to .007 inches 
over type height, to allow for com- 
pression of wood base, and using 
suitable ink, you may run these 
plates without “ghosts.” Submit sam- 
ple of the carton stock to the ink- 
maker, with a printed sample, giving 
the working conditions. It is also 
necessary to place the form on the 
bed so that the portion requiring 
more ink is closer to the ink plate, 
this portion from being inked first 
enjoys somewhat better ink supply. 
You also have the alternative, on 
this job, of turning the plates at a 
right angle to their present position 
for better inking. Feeding will be 
just as easy if ‘the stock is cut dou- 
ble size. 















@ Last month, the writer suggested 
that you make a collection of alpha- 
bet showings to help you in making 
layouts. 

Now we will go one step farther 
and look into the professional differ- 
ences between a type specimen and 
a type chart. What makes them so 
different from each other, and why 
are they so useful? 

Quickly and briefly stated, the dif- 
ferences between a type specimen 
and a type chart are these: 

A type specimen is a well dressed 
type salesman. It shows you how 
beautiful a type face looks in print 
after it is used. 

A type chart is a worker in over- 
alls. It counts your characters and 
helps you to use a type before it is 
put into print. 

A type specimen glorifies the use 
of a type and shows it on parade— 
all dressed up. 

Being a star salesman, the speci- 
men that is set up is solely interested 
in making such a dazzling showing 
to the printer, or advertiser, that he 
is persuaded to buy the complete 
series of type to give his work a fresh 
or novel appearance. 

A type specimen “shows off” a type 
face by the use of exquisite design 
and, often, gorgeous colors, as well! 

For a layout man, then, type speci- 
mens are a marvelous help to him 
as aids in type selection, as demon- 
strators, and in securing ideas to help 
make his everyday work look fresh 
and new. 

On the other hand, most present- 
day type specimen exhibits have no 
space set aside, along with the show- 
ing of the type, for a genuine type 
chart. The type manufacturers seem 
to have forgotten that the type lay- 
out man must use the type in his 
everyday work—and he must use it 
at lightning speed when workmen 
and customers are waiting on him. 

There are many fine type charts 
and calculators in use today. A great 
number of them are issued in loose- 
leaf form by the trade composition 
plants. 

There are also many type charts 
and calculators sold by various firms. 
You'll find a number advertised in 
the trade publications. 





Some type calculators are worked 
out like slide rules, or as die-cut 
envelopes, into which a sliding card- 
board chart is placed. Others are 
worked out in various shapes such 
as squares, rectangles, and circular 
disks. Celluloid, cardboard, metal, or 
combinations of materials are used 
in the various different charts. 

However, the best type chart of all 
will be the one you can make your- 
self and in which you combine the 
best features of every good system. It 
will be so simple that anyone can 
understand it. It will be handy and 
compact. It will eliminate all guess- 
work from character counting. Such 
a chart is shown on the opposite page. 

Take a look at the type chart and 
you will notice these things about it: 

1. The chart serves the same pur- 
pose as a ruler. It is an automatic 
measuring gage and type counter. 

2. It counts out picas and half- 
picas, in half-inch measurements. 
This makes it useful to the printer as 
well as to the copy writer. 

3. It gives a complete picture of a 
type face and shows the relative 
comparison of one type size against 
another, set in exactly the same 
characters—and no other characters. 

4. The sentence in which the type 
is set is known wherever English is 
spoken. It contains every letter of the 
alphabet. The human mind cannot 
devise any better average character 
count than a sentence containing 
every letter of the alphabet. 

5. It sets the same sentence in 
lower-case, upper- and lower-case, 
small caps, and caps with numerals, 
giving the layout man an absolute 
mastery over a type face by answer- 
ing his every question. 

6. Near the bottom of the chart, 
between the measurement lines and 
the type lines, you will notice two 
lines set in typewriter type. 





Another to Pass Along 


® Here is another article in the series 
of The Inland Printer’s short course 
on how to become a type layout 
man. Like the previous articles, this 
third one is to aid shop executives 
who are eager to aid the younger 
men. Help them by passing the ar- 
ticles on to them. 














A TYPE CHART THAT CAN EASILYBE 


In this third article of the series on how to become a type layout man you leamnfi differ 


7. Notice that typewriter caps 
count exactly the same as typewriter 
lower-case. This typewriter cap line 
automatically guides your eyes to the 
small cap and cap lines when you 
have to count them speedily. 

8. Over the typewriter lines, you 
will notice little figures. These fig- 
ures are automatically counting for 
you the number of characters on 
these lines of typewriter type. 

9. You will also see little figures 
alongside every line on the outside 
right-hand side of the chart. These 
figures represent the average num- 
ber of characters contained in a one- 
pica measure of that type. 

10. You can check these figures 
yourself at any point of measure- 
ment by dividing number of char- 
acters by number of picas. 

11. Drop your ruler on the chart 
at any point of measurement and you 
will be able to tell at a glance the 
character count of any size type by 
looking at the automatic count on 
the typewriter lines. 

You may want to make a set of 
charts for use in your shop like the 
one illustrated. You may also like to 
know what size will be the handiest. 

The way to find this out is to cut 
pieces of paper of various sizes (or 
make dummies) and try them out by 
handling them to see which size 
appeals to you. 

The writer has seen charts that 
ranged from about 6 by 9 inches up 
to about 12 by 15 inches. When you 
make your charts you may want to 
run the measurement lines from top 
to bottom of the chart in a light color 
so you can trace the measurements 
faster. 

The type manufacturers could ren- 
der the printing industry a great 
service by making their type faces 
more usable to the layout man so 
that he will be saved the tiresome, 
monotonous counting of characters 
that he must do now every time he 
uses their type showings. 

They could also make their charts 
handier by putting in their showings 
all the details of a type—the lower- 
case, upper- and lower-case, small 
caps, and caps with numerals, all set 
in the same sentence of every size 
type. The advantages would be many. 
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u leaf differences between type specimen sheets and type charts e By WILL LAUFER 
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Compounding Reduced to System 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ Atice Morton BALv’s book, “Com- 
pounding in the English Language,” 
has come to my desk, and is a most 
welcome visitor there. For anyone 
who is interested in compounding, 
this book, obviously the fruit of long 
study and conscientious handling, is 
not merely of fascinating interest, it 
is reasonably to be described as in- 
dispensable. And writers, editors, and 
proofreaders who are not sufficiently 
interested in compounding to give it 
real attention and careful study are 
just not quite up to the high require- 
ments of their callings. Compounding 
rates with spelling and punctuation 
as an elementary subject of concern 
to all who prepare print for the pub- 
lic. Miss Ball goes as far as anyone 
ever did in the direction of clear, un- 
derstandable, stimulating presenta- 
tion of this vexed matter. Having 
myself wrestled with these problems, 
more or less in public, I turn the 
pages of this book with eager antici- 
pation and lay it down with a sense 
of having gained substantial returns 
upon the investment of time and 
study. 

Miss Ball reviews the history of 
the endeavor to produce a workable 
system of compounding. She surveys 
the authorities, including the dic- 
tionaries, British and American. She 
presents a truly valuable review of 
grammars and text books in which 
compounding has been noticed, and 
of stylesheets and stylebooks, such 
as that of the University of Chicago 
Press and the writings of DeVinne, 
Mawson, and Highton. And then 
comes her own study of the field, and 
presentation of her rules. Finally, 
we get a list of compounds, almost 
a hundred large pages—at a rough 
calculation, some 13,000 words. So, 
as you will readily see, this is indeed 
a meaty book, and one well worthy 
of close perusal by all us printerfolk. 

Miss Ball starts with the proposi- 
tion that “A compound word is a 
union of two or more words which 
are joined together either with or 
without a hyphen (city-state; head- 
quarters).” Further: “A compound 
word conveys a unit idea that is not 
clearly conveyed by the component 
words in unconnected succession; 
the hyphen in a compound word is a 
mark of punctuation that not only 


unites but separates the component 
words.” With real respect for the 
earnestness, sincerity, and keen com- 
petence of Miss Ball’s work, this is 
where I, for one, stick. It sounds 
good, it reads smooth as cream; but 
is it complete and final? Was not 
steam-boat or steamboat a compound 
until it came to be written in that 
way? I think perusal of old print 
would show that early writers made 
it steam boat. Here you have the 
same two words, expressing the same 
idea as when they are united-sepa- 
rated by the hyphen. Is steam boat 
less a compound than steam-boat? 
The question is presented in all sin- 
cerity, and without desire to quibble. 
Myself, I call steam boat a compound, 
and place it in the territory of the 
two-word form. 

Some would say steam is an adjec- 
tive, in this construction. The old 
Standard goes in for that. It would 
call olive in olive leaf an adjective. I 
can’t see that at all. In green leaf, 
green is an adjective, a true one, 
naming a quality, the color, of the 
leaf, fairly matching the adjectives 
in long road, strong horse, puzzling 
hyphen. But in olive leaf, is not olive 
still a noun, does not the phrase 
mean leaf of the olive? Trying to find 
a name for words of this kind, I 
called them, in my own book “Meet 
Mr. Hyphen,” nouns of identification. 
Miss Ball doesn’t care for that at all, 
but to me it seems to reduce a mixed 
situation to one of clear simplicity, 
and to present means of classifying 
these words without any artificial 
manipulation such as calling olive 
an adjective in the expression olive 
leaf. (An olive uniform is something 
else again, as here we actually do 
make and long have made, olive an 
adjective. The distinction is not at all 
a finespun one, it is real—and if you 
take the trouble to get it clearly fixed 
in mind, it is tremendously helpful, 
clears away many problems.) 

This noun-of-identification busi- 
ness leads us up to Miss Ball’s next 
point: “The formation of compound 
words therefore involves two ques- 
tions: (1) Is compounding neces- 
sary? (2) If so, should the compound 
word be hyphened or solid?” Miss 
Ball’s system is like the rules in the 
grammar books, an attempt to reduce 


language to a cold-blooded science. 
My own concern is for helpfulness to 
the writer or printer, and I view the 
terraine from the airplane, survey- 
ing it as a field of art. That is, in- 
stead of attempting to pound every 
problem of compounding down into 
a receptacle whence it can pop out 
at you like a jack-in-the-box, I like 
to leave some discretion to the writer 
or printer, and so I make ambiguity 
the final test. That is to say, when the 
two-word form does the work cleanly 
and without a chance of a slip-up 
between writer and reader, I much 
prefer it—and I think the “average” 
American prefers it, because it les- 
sens the bother a lot. 

It seems to be a question of form, 
largely. I say gas light, gas-light, 
gaslight are all compounds, all 
equally compounds, even though one 
has no typographical sign of com- 
pounding and another has no hyphen 
but simply squeezes the words up 
together. However you write them, 
these two words are nouns. They 
mean the same thing in all three 
ways of writing, and in each the noun 
of identification is the same and per- 
forms the same function. The dif- 
ference is in the method of placing 
them before a reader’s eye and ar- 
ranging the types to do what we do 
with the voice in speech, where we 
constantly, if unawarely, compound 
through vocal inflection and through 
timing. 

Isn’t it funny how two minds can 
be far as the poles apart on these 
matters? In a section entitled “Words 
Preferably Not Compounded,” Miss 
Ball presents a list of what I call two- 
word forms, as: corner store, paper 
mill, telegraph message, world peace, 
apple dumpling, government em- 
ployee. She does not write these 
with a hyphen nor yet in solid form. 
She gives them as two-word forms 
—though she rejects that designa- 
tion. But as to the right way to set 
these expressions down on paper, 
she and I are in complete agreement. 
So we come to the same destination 
over different roads. 

One word in this list is post office. 
Turning to page 35, I find comment 
on some of Professor Mawson’s rules. 
He says two nouns used together to 
form a third are to be written solid 
when the compound has only one 
accent, as in sunrise, or when one of 
the words loses its accent, as in 
handkerchief. Miss Ball says this is 
invalid, since “the English language 
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is full of hyphened compound nouns” 
that contradict this rule, as bull’s- 
eye.” She rejects accent as criterion 
of compounding: “It is the gram- 
matical sequence or the meaning— 
not the accent—that determines” 
the necessity for compounding. 

Well, this leaves me laughing right 
merrily, and quite without malice. 
Both Mr. Mawson and Miss Ball are 
so sure of themselves (almost as sure 
as E. N. T. is of himself!). The fact 
that Miss Ball writes bull’s-eye with 
a hyphen and someone else, in fact a 
good many someone elses, would 
rather write bull’seye seems to set- 
tle it, for her, forever. For my part, I 
think they are all very far from such 
settlement. There will always be a 
number of styles of compounding. 
Uniformity in practice cannot be 
brought about through legislation. 
That it is unattainable, I am quite 
sure. That it is even desirable seems 
to me extremely questionable. The 
difference in style makes for char- 
acter in print. The important thing 
is not that we should all agree on 
points of style, but that each one 
should have, and faithfully follow, a 
real style of his own. The prime point 
of concern is for absolute clearness, 
unambiguity. It makes a world of 
difference, as I am fond of saying, 
whether you have ten-dollar bills in 
your wallet or ten dollar-bills. In 
situations like that, I am ready to let 
all rules slide, resort to emergency 
style, and to do whatever has to be 
done to make sure that the expres- 
sion can be read only one way. 

But my work with compounding is 
practical, having only one purpose— 
namely, to help people, especially 
printers, to formulate for themselves 
a method of treating compounds that 
will bring good results. Miss Ball, I 
think, attacks the problem more from 
the academic side and in the manner 
of a text-book writer. But, take my 
word for it (all the more because I 
see the whole matter differently), 
this is a book that should be studied 
by proofreaders and editors, also 
writers. It is clear and clean, a neatly 
scientific study of a mighty tough 
field. But it does leave E. N. T. 
stronger than ever for that good old 
(or rather new) noun of identifica- 
tion as an aid to clarity! 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Ball’s book on 
compounding the English language, fol- 
lowing Mr. Teall’s “Meet Mr. Hyphen,” 
again proves that there is no field that 
is exclusively male territory! 


A Down-to-Earth Program 
Marks I.T.C.A. Convention 


@ Recocnition of the widening 
sphere of usefulness of the trade 
typesetting industry, and its respon- 
sibility toward the progress of the 
graphic arts in general, guided the 
International Trade Composition As- 
sociation in the selection of a “down- 
to-earth” program for its twentieth 
annual convention, held at the Bel- 
mont Plaza Hotel, New York City, on 
September 29 and 30. 

President Herbert F. Czarnowsky 
presided at all sessions which drew 





Herbert F. Czarnowsky, of Baltimore, 
1.T.C.A. president for year 1939-40 


a record-breaking attendance from 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Milton K. Zudeck, director of 
typography for McCann-Erickson, 
Incorporated, internationally known 
advertising agency, with the prosaic 
theme, “Salesmanship and Service,” 
perhaps made the outstanding ad- 
dress. Much of his discussion, while 
aimed at the trade typographer, is 
also of value to printers, particularly 
those specializing in advertising 
production. 

“The ‘Gay Nineties’ ‘touch is the 
trend in typography today,” said Mr. 
Zudeck as a preface to his talk. He 
pointed out that times were bad in 
the nineties, with a panic in 1893, 
and, in 1898, the Spanish-American 
War. As a reaction, men sought 
lighter and more frothy things. The 
situation today is comparable, he ex- 
plained, and the revival of the late 
nineteenth century touch is catching 
on rapidly. 


Fashions are leading to another 
Victorian era, and advertising illus- 
tration and design are reflecting the 
rococo atmosphere and feeling. In 
addition, designers are endeavoring 
to add a third dimension—depth—to 
width and height. This is done with 
distorted picture frames and extreme 
perspective lines. 

Type, too, follows along the same 
trend, and revivals of nineteenth 
century faces are enjoying a tremen- 
dous vogue. Mr. Zudeck prophesied 
that text types will always exhibit a 
large degree of sanity, with display 
faces receiving the imaginative han- 
dlings by typographers. 

The speaker then congratulated 
trade typesetters on their opportu- 
nity. Equipment has been developed 
and refined by the manufacturer to 
the point where the highest typo- 
graphical standards may be observed 
in mechanical typesetting. Machine 
type faces are the equal, and, in 


‘some cases, the superior, of hand-set 


faces. Greater facilities of trade 
typographers, such as 7-, 9-, and 
11-point types, for example, are im- 
portant aids in fitting copy and 
keeping advertisements readable. 
These advantages, plus trained per- 
sonnel, enable trade typographers to 
produce quality composition swiftly 
and economically. 

Agencies have their peculiar re- 
quirements, and typesetters and 
printers who wish to do their work 
must meet the agencies’ needs. Ad- 
vertising clients today are cost-con- 
scious, hence the work must be done 
at a reasonable cost. The time ele- 
ment is important. Frequently over- 
time or night work is required; 
last-minute changes are not unusual. 

Mr. Zudeck laid emphasis upon his 
statement that salesmen merely call- 
ing to pass the time of day, or to talk 
football, “to keep their name before 
the agency,” are wasting time. An 
agency is a busy place and he sug- 
gested calling only when definite 
ideas are in mind, or when important 
announcements are to be made. 

‘“‘Composing-room Production 
Management” was the title of the 
address by James E. Kendrick, assis- 
tant manager, Bureau of Methods 
and Equipment, N.Y.E.P.A. A well 





run plant depends on the office, ac- 
cording to the speaker. The plant is 
there to carry out orders, and to do 
so efficiently, it must be laid out for 
straight-line production. 

Copy should be accurate and 
marked up completely; typing or re- 
typing should be resorted to when 
necessary. Equipment must be mod- 
ern and kept in first-class condition. 
Causes of worker-fatigue should be 
eliminated wherever possible with 
equipment well arranged, surround- 
ings properly colored and kept clean, 
floors resilient, ventilation adequate, 
and lighting carefully planned. 

Charles H. Weiss, insurance coun- 
selor, opened the Friday afternoon 
session with a discussion of single 
proprietor, partnership, and corpo- 
ration financial problems. He told 
how various insurance plans provide 
for continuity of the business and 
welfare of survivors. 

Mr. Weiss was followed by George 
A. Vogl, manager of the Cost and 
Accounting Bureau, N.Y.E.P.A., who 
spoke on cost determination. “Why 
a cost system?” was his first topic. 
He maintained that a cost system en- 
ables management to control its ex- 
penses, determine hour costs and, 
from them, hour selling prices. A 
cost system enables a company to 
gage its efficiency by measuring its 
financial statements against those of 
other firms in the same business. 

As tangible evidence of the value 
of cost records, Mr. Vogl presented 
a chart showing a breakdown of costs 
for a number of advertising typog- 
raphers and analyzed them for the 
delegates. It’s interesting to note 
that, generally speaking, the con- 
cerns showing losses had the largest 
gross profits. He explained that these 
companies failed to readjust execu- 
tive salaries, sales expenses, etcetera, 
to conform to the business volume. 
As far as typographers are con- 
cerned, if selling, clerical, and execu- 
tive salaries exceed 16 per cent of 
the sales dollar, the business will 
show a loss. 

A high point in the convention was 
the awarding of the certificates to 
winners in the trade typesetting 
advertising exhibit which lined the 
convention walls. Mr. Zudeck was 
chairman of the committee of judges; 
the others were Rex Cleveland, of 
Stratford Typographers, and O. Al- 
fred Dickman, of the Herald-Trib- 
une. Certificates were awarded as 
follows: Outstanding single piece, 
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Thormod Monsen & Son, Chicago; 
best house-organ, The Composing 
Room, New York City; general ad- 
vertising (cities under 250,000 popu- 
lation), Clyde B. Tryon, Omaha; 
general advertising (250-500,000 
population), first—Yaeger Typeset- 
ting Company, Columbus, Ohio, with 
honorable mention to Rochester 
Monotype Composition Company, 
Rochester, New York; general ad- 
vertising (over 500,000 population), 
first—John C. Meyer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, and honorable mention to 
O K Typesetting Company, Chicago. 

The most important discussion in 
the open forum was the presentation 
of the universal type specimen plan 
by Sol M. Cantor, of The Composing 
Room, New York City, and Arthur 
J. Meyer, of John C. Meyer & Son, 
Philadelphia. Filing cards, 5 by 8 
inches, will be the medium used. 
Each card will show one size of type. 
Cards will contain upper- and lower- 
case alphabets of text type and blocks 
of type with various leadings. Dis- 
play types will be shown in alphabets 
only. When necessary, several cards 
will be used. Length of alphabets in 
points, number of characters to a 
pica, method of composition, etcetera, 
will also be included. Although the 
I.T.C.A. is not officially sponsoring 
the project, it will be promoted by 
the members. Eighteen companies 
signified their intentions of partici- 
pating in the plan and preliminary 
work. This will include the setting 
and plating of faces now on the mar- 
ket. The most important type manu- 
facturers have agreed to provide 
electros, or cards, of new faces when 
cut—keeping the file up-to-date. 

After the address by Mr. Zudeck 
on Saturday morning, he was nomi- 
nated and unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the I.T.C.A., an 
honor he shares with Frank M. 
Sherman, of Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, and George K. Horn, 
of Baltimore. 

Among the other items of business, 
the codperative advertising of the 
association was hailed as a helpful 
contributory factor to the present 
state of the industry. This activity, 
now in its third continuous year, in- 
cludes full-page advertisements in 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and other trade 
journals. The advertising committee’s 
work (Arthur Overbay, Typographic 
Service Company, Indianapolis, is 
chairman) was unanimously and 
enthusiastically endorsed. 


Only two changes were suggested 
by the nominating committee in pre- 
senting its report. George Smith, of 
Typographic Service Company, was 
named by Archie J. Little, Pacific 
Coast vice-president, as a successor 
to himself. Mr. Smith was not present 
but was elected, contingent upon his 
desire to serve. The other change 
was the addition of Harry Smith, 
Rochester Monotype Composition 
Company, to the executive commit- 
tee of the organization. 

Officers for the year 1939-40 are: 
President, Herbert F. Czarnowsky, 
Baltimore Type & Composition Cor- 
poration, Baltimore; vice-president, 
Ed. T. Cooper, Cooper & Beatty, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario; treasurer, 
John W. Shields, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; executive secretary, Wm. E. 
Lickfield, Philadelphia. 

Regional vice-presidents elected 
were: Northeastern, James Marshall, 
Baxter & Spencer, New York City; 
southeastern, Neil J. Crowley, Inter- 
type Composing Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee; midwestern, Ber- 
nard Snyder, American Typesetting 
Corporation, Chicago; Pacific Coast, 
George Smith, Typographic Service 
Company, Ltd., Los Angeles; and 
Canadian, George S. Brown, of To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Executive Committee members, in 
addition to Mr. Smith, are: Joseph 
Baarlaer, Cincinnati Typesetting 
Company, Cincinnati; Sol M. Cantor, 
The Composing Room, of New York 
City; Frederick Dix, Dix Typesetting 
Company, Syracuse, New York; 
Thomas L. Jaggars, Jaggars-Chiles- 
Stovall, of Dallas, Texas; Herman L. 
Lewis, Detroit Typesetting Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Arthur J. Meyer, 
John C. Meyer & Son, Philadelphia; 
Lester Neumann, M & L Typesetting 
& Electrotyping Company, Chicago; 
C. Ernest Osterland, Cleveland Type- 
setting Company, Cleveland; Arthur 
Overbay, Typographic Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; S. Walter Sears, 
Mono-Trade Company, Minneapolis. 

Routine reports of officers indi- 
cated a most successful past year. 
Finances are in better shape than 
last year with all bills paid and a 
small surplus in the treasury. The 
membership committee reported a 
net increase. Other committees also 
vigorously pursued activities during 
the past twelve months, with the re- 
sult that the I.T.C.A. is in a flourish- 
ing condition, one unsurpassed at any 
time in the organization’s history. 
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Rivers of White 


Which is the proper word for white 
streaks through a type page, caused by 
poor spacing—“rivers” or “valleys”? or 
would either word be considered okay? 
What book would you recommend on 
the division of. words?—W yoming. 

It happens that as I write I am far 
from home, in exile, doing some work 
for a publisher who could just as well 
have been in my own fair State of 
Jersey —and, of course, I haven't 
my books at hand. Either “valleys” 
or “rivers” fits the situation, and both 
are in use in various localities. It 
just happens that I myself have more 
frequently heard them called “chan- 
nels.” All these words are good. 

As to division of words: almost 
any stylesheet or stylebook gives 
something on this subject. The dic- 
tionaries present syllabication—but 
don’t let yourself be fooled by the 
syllables shown in the pronuncia- 
tions, since that is “something else 
again.” The University of Chicago 
Press “Manual of Style” is as nearly 
authoritative as anything can be. 


Backward, Turn Backward 
Since in the December, 1923, IP, you 
were kind enough to run my inquiry 
about the peculiar bit of punctuation in 
the phrase “It’s awful interesting’s,” I 
have wondered just what kind of re- 
sponses were made by the readers to 
whom you referred the matter. In not 
having them, I have regarded the sub- 
ject as unfinished business, long ago as 
it is. If I may hear from you, I shall 
turn to the IP files in our public library, 
and copy from them.—California. 
Seems a long time since we’ve had 
any queries from California, which 
honored Commonwealth used to 
query us so frequently, interestingly, 
and fruitfully. This one, like all the 
others, is most weleome—though the 
answer, unfortunately, cannot be 
very satisfactory. Search of the files 
up to August, 1924, made at the IP 
office, discloses only one item bear- 
ing upon the subject, and that was 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


in the issue of February, 1924. As I 


haven’t a file, all I can do is refer 


the querist to that number. Speak- 
ing in the manner of a Dutch uncle, 
I can only say that, high as Proof- 
room’s reading personnel stands in 
my esteem, it is not as keen as might 
be about discussing these matters. 
To leave it all to me is well enough, 
so far as I am concerned, but more 
free comment from readers would 
give spice to the department—and 
vastly increase its usefulness. 


Interesting Outs 

Are the omissions confusing—or worse 
—in these: Manufacturing to (meet) 
high standards; assure your client (of) 
a good job; has a reaction different from 
(that of) silver.—Michigan. 

They are interesting, but not so 
very confusing. Taking out the pa- 
rentheses, let’s see what we get. Here 
it is: Manufacturing to meet high 
standards; assure your client of a 
good job; has a reaction different 
from that of silver. The first and 
third sentences are positively im- 
proved, in the second form; the sec- 
ond is more debatable. Webster gives 
some good examples of use of the 
word: “To make sure or certain,” as 
his kindly manner assured them.” 
That is the elementary use. Then, 
with “of”: “He assured them of his 
regret.” There is the further mean- 
ing to make certain, to ensure. The 
same sort of question might be 
brought up about use of “that” with 
“assure.” In ordinary speech we are 
apt to omit it, as I assure you I will 
be there. But in more careful ex- 
pression “that” is likely to appear, as 
I assure you that I will codperate. 
I think the above-quoted exam- 
ples illustrate the possibilities very 
nicely, and should make it quite easy 
for anyone to decide how to use the 
word. The different forms should be 
employed with discrimination: that’s 
the real answer. 


What's the Use? 


In the July, ’39, issue a correspondent 
bemoans the fact that fiction writers 
permit their characters to use English 
that is not upto a high standard, and 
cites as an example the expression 
(wondering why the possessive case is 
used), “What’s the use of a man’s hav- 
ing brains?” This is correct, because 
“having” is a gerund.—New Jersey. 

Our Jersey friend quoted the rule 
of good old Adams Sherman Hill: 
“A noun or a pronoun used before 
a gerund to denote the subject of the 
action should be put in the posses- 
sive case.” That’s the formal rule. 
The construction has support in sim- 
ple common sense, too. Without the 
possessive, the meaning would be 
just a shade different. It would be 
“what’s the use of a man who has 
brains.” In this sentence the differ- 
ence is negligible, but in many in- 
stances it would lead to real am- 
biguity. The possessive does nail it 
down tight: “What’s the use of a 
man’s having (equals possession of) 
brains.” The grammarians didn’t 
make it be so; the plain people de- 
veloped that possessive as the sure 
way of getting the meaning across. 


Strikeouts 

What is the best way to mark for de- 
letion of a whole paragraph, or a stretch 
of a number of successive lines? I 
mean the simplest sure way.—Kansas. 

The best way is the way that is 
simplest and surest, the way that lets 
the compositor know, with a min- 
imum of effort, just what he is to do. 
I have seen readers clutter a proof 
so badly with unnecessary markings 
that the making of corrections was a 
tough task, taking twice the time it 
should, with less than half the as- 
surance of rightness to which the 
operator is fairly entitled. I knew one 
reader who in such a situation would 
run his pencil through each line, 
from end to end, then draw a few 
verticals and diagonals through the 
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area, and end up by putting a dele 
in each margin. One satisfactory way 
is to cross off the top and bottom 
lines, then draw a line down each 
side; that is, simply enclose the block 
which is to come out, and put the 
dele mark where it cannot be missed. 
Another neat way is to cross off, 
with a mark like a long W, the west 
(left) end of the block, and dele it. 
This makes the extent of the deletion 
plain, and leaves most of the print in 
sight. The simplest sure way is the 
best way, every time. 


Room for One More! 

Two years ago we sent you a sample 
copy of a trial edition of a Style Manual. 
Now we are sending you a complimen- 
tary copy of the finished book.—lIllinois. 

The book has been received, and 
examined with much pleasure. As 
the Proofroom family knows, I al- 
ways “get a kick” out of any new 
stylesheet or stylebook. This one, 
from the Augustana Book Concern at 
Rock Island, Illinois, is a delight to 
the eye, a source of satisfaction to 
one who is interested in such mat- 
ters, and a credit to its compilers, 
A. V. Jensen and E. W. Olson, and 
the publishing concern for which 
they have done this neat job. The 
book is finely printed, handsomely 
bound, and filled with useful matter. 

Augustana made the book to 
standardize the output of its own 
printing department. Its chapters 
cover these matters: Suggestions to 
authors, editors, and typists; sugges- 
tions to operators and compositors; 
compounding and divisions; capital- 
ization, punctuation, spelling; mis- 
cellaneous observations, and a help- 
ful index. The chapter on orthog- 
raphy should be helpful to many 
who are bothered by plurals, by -ise 
and -ize, -able and -ible, and all that. 
Lists of “words often misspelled” and 
“words variously spelled” promise 
help to the puzzled, without neces- 
sity of wading through a big dic- 
tionary. It’s a practical book. 

This manual shows evidence of the 
hard and careful work put into its 
making. It is delightful to see the 
world of print striving so earnestly 
and intelligently to solve the fasci- 
nating problems of style. 


The Lady’s Always Right! 


Does “cosmetic industry” sound all 
right to you? I prefer “cosmetics indus- 
try.”—Minnesota. 

The point is well taken. The in- 
dustry is not cosmetic. It is simply 
one that deals in cosmetics. 
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Placed Before the Family 

The meaning of “possessive case” 
seems broader in the old Clark Gram- 
mar days than now, though not broad 
enough to cover all the different mean- 
ings attached to it, either then or now. 
As I remember, it ran as follows: “The 
possessive case is used to show owner- 
ship, authorship, origin, or kind.” The 
first two of these are universally ac- 
cepted, even when confusing or con- 
tradictory. “My teacher’s grammar was 
Clark’s Grammar,” is grammatical but 
not clear. The inadequacy of rules is 
shown still further by a study of “my,” 
which refuses to come under the Clark 
group. It indicates identification rather 
than possession, in quite the same way 
as “Clark” in “the Clark group,” where- 
in “Clark” performs the same function 
as “my,” although the noun “Clark” is 
not in the possessive case. 

“Identification” without the possessive 
form is indicated for the name of the 
unit, in measure modifiers such as ten- 
foot rule, a seven-pound boy, a two- 
dollar pen. Occasionally this rule runs 
afoul custom so pronouncedly that it is 
rejected regardless of inconsistencies. 
Thus, most speakers and writers have 
it “a two-hour session” (try omitting 
the hyphen and adding an apostrophe), 
“a five-day week,” “a ten-year cycle.” 
If these are right, then why not “a two- 
week vacation,” “a four-month strike”? 
Is there any broad principle that justi- 
fies use of the apostrophe as a posses- 
sive in such structures as “a three 
weeks’ vacation”? Or omission of the 
hyphen?—Oregon. 

Somehow, this is not quite clear 
to me. I place it before the Proof- 
room family, for whatever use they 
can make of it. The question of the 
apostrophe in this situation has been 
frequently discussed in these col- 
umns. The hyphened form is prefer- 
able. Some people do use the apos- 
trophe in such expressions, but I am 
quite sure that for one who does 
there are—well, say nineteen who do 
not. The best style is “two-week” 
vacation. I imagine a good many peo- 
ple would write “a two weeks vaca- 
tion.” The plural “s” suggests pos- 
session and in goes the apostrophe. 


How Many Hyphens? 

It would seem better to me to use two 
hyphens in these dimensions. Do you 
agree? “13-inch-diameter pipe,” “200- 
cubic-foot cylinder,’’ “6-inch-drain 
pipe.” And how about the following: 
“y-, %4¢-, 34-inch pipe”’?—New York. 

All these hyphens are useful, and 
used right. They make the meaning 
clear. They remove all possibility of 
misunderstanding, by grouping the 
words and figures in the type, as they 
are intended to be grouped in the 
mind. The only one I have any un- 
certainty about is “6-inch-drain 
pipe.” I would have looked for “6- 


inch drain pipe,” but perhaps that is 
not the real sense. With one hyphen 
the meaning is drain pipe of 6-inch 
bore; with two hyphens, pipe with a 
6-inch drain. To rule on this one 
must know not only his hyphens but 
also his pipe. Do you get it? 


Yes, Says the Referee 

Is the “d” required here: “odd- 
shape(d) parts?—Massachusetts. 

Yes. “Odd-shape” doesn’t quite 
score. The participial form, with the 
“d,” is correct. 


Tricky Things, Commas! 

It took me some time to work this one 
out. Copy said “chrome, or chromium 
steel.” Finally, I got it: there should 
have been a comma after “chromium” 
—right?—Rhode Island. 

Yes—right! In fact, if you had gone 
to Webster, you would have found 
the answer there, in the listing of 
“chrome, or chromium, steel.” It’s 
chrome steel or chromium steel. Both 
forms are in use. But without the 
second comma the meaning would 
be that you have choice between (1) 
chrome and (2) chromium steel. 


140, Broadway 

About use of comma after street num- 
ber, John Wilson (“Treatise on English 
Punctuation”) says: “It is very usual, 
particularly in the United States, to omit 
the comma between the number of the 
house or shop and [the name of] the 
street; but, as these words are employed 
neither adjectively nor in apposition, the 
point should, beyond all doubt, be in- 
serted; as, ‘No. 140, Broadway, New 
York.’” The comma after its comple- 
mentary number represents the absence 
of several words, and therein serves a 
practical purpose. It stands for “At the 
house (or the shop) at No. 140 in Broad- 
way.” That’s all there is to it—Wisconsin. 

No, good sir, that is not “all there 
is to it.” I should like to know why, 
in your penultimate sentence, there 
is no comma after “140.” You show 
no omission after the number, to be 
supplied by the comma, except “in,” 
and somehow that seems to me a 
slight and insubstantial foundation 
for the argument in favor of the 
comma. The fact is, as I see it, that 
here as in thousands of other in- 
stances common usage has simply 
superseded all the rulemakers’ re- 
finements. We find “140 Broadway” 
quite satisfactory with no taint of 
possible ambiguity—and we use it 
calmly and happily. It does the work 
neatly and completely. I have a 
strong suspicion that if you could go 
through the contents of the London 
post office any day at all you would 
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actually find as many Britishers 
omitting the comma as there are us- 
ing it. My suspicion doesn’t prove a 
thing except as to what I think; but 
let’s leave it this way: I think, and 
so do a hundred million and more 
other plain Americans, that “140 
Broadway” is the right way, the 
American way—and that while 
Britons may do as they like without 
the slightest objection from this side 
of the salt water, for an American to 
use the comma is just affectation. 


Check! 


A book of mine is going through the 
press. Proofs come to me in batches: 
page proofs, right now. Today, at the 
bottom of the last proof, was what ap- 
peared to be a complete sentence, in 
fact the end of a paragraph, but it had 
no period. How could I make sure of 
having it made right?—Delaware. 

It seems odd that you didn’t have 
copy or a proof with which to work. 
Lacking such means of settling the 
matter, all that you needed to do was 
to mark “check connection.” The 


printer would have done the rest. 


La-diz and Gentlemen 

What you said recently about diction- 
ary pronunciations interested me much, 
and I wish you would say something 
more.—T ennessee. 

Two points were played up in that 
comment, as I recall it, long o and a. 
What I had to say was that you can- 
not pronounce such words as “shore” 
with what we plain folks know as 
long o, the o of “post,” for example. 
The long mark over the o does mean 
it is to be pronounced that way. The 
only way you can do it is to say 
sho-er, making two syllables of this 
one-syllable word. There’s a whole 
lot of scientific hocus pocus back of 
it, but as somebody must have said, 
fax is fax. What I am crudely trying 
to get at is that scientific pronuncia- 
tions don’t help plain folks much— 
and it’s the plain folks that buy the 
dictionaries. To me it seems the dic- 
tionaries try to do too much. I’ve 
studied these things in “the grades” 
and in the universities—and, hon- 
estly, I think the grades make a bet- 
ter job of it than the universities do. 
Wish I had money enough to make 
a dictionary my way. I think it would 
be a wow, commercially, because it 
would give the plain folks the things 
they want to know. The publishers, 
however, are afraid to leave the 
beaten track. But—I really have 
heard a brilliant radio announcer say 
“la-diz.” It beats me! 


Real Headaches in Earlier Folios 
By S. LEWIS GABER 


@ Ever SINCE the beginning of print- 
ing from movable type, a vexing 
problem of the printer has been that 
of attaining accuracy in the printed 
page. In the early years of printing, 
the master craftsmen made every 
effort to keep their work free of 
error; yet, in spite of their efforts, 
very often their Bibles, classical, 
and other literary works were so 
marred by typographical errors that 
even the beauty and excellence of 
their craftsmanship could not save 
them. In some cases whole editions 
were destroyed because the typo- 
graphical errors they contained were 
so numerous as to make the books 
of no practical value. 

Even though some of the early 
printers were conscious of the neces- 
sity for freeing the printed page from 
errors, it was not an uncommon 
practice in the early centuries of 
printing for the master to print his 
sheets without having them proof- 
read. This carelessness led to the 
production of books in which the 
number of errors was tremendous. 
Such was the case with the great 
First Folio Shakespeare, which had 
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Visit the New York World’s Fair, 1939 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, at 34th Street, 
New York City 














almost 20,000 errors. The words were 
either misspelled, contained typo- 
graphical errors, or appeared incor- 
rect in form. But there is also evi- 
dence, during 1529, 1530, and 1559, 
of this same period, that authors 
read proof. Among some of the au- 
thors who read their own proof (and 
they did so conscientiously) were 
Thomas More, Ben Jonson, and Rob- 
ert Herrick. Ben Jonson was an as- 
siduous proofreader of his printed 
work and he had no mercy on a bad 
compositor. .On one sheet of his 
“Cynthia’s Revels” Jonson made 
eighty-nine alterations in the outer 
form and 103 in the inner one. No 
doubt the compositor swore plenty! 

Nevertheless, the good intentions 
and proofreading efforts of some au- 
thors were not sufficient to guaran- 
tee an error-free book. Errors per- 
sisted in the early books, the num- 
ber depending on a variety of things: 
whether the book was proofread at 
all; if so, on the ability of the cor- 
rector (as the proofreader was 
called, in those days, and still is in 
England) and whether the corrector 
was shown the press revises. Very 
often it happened that errors caught 
in the reading of the first proof were 
replaced by others in the revising 
and the pages were so printed. After 
the printer had discovered these 
errors in his finished work, he would 
print an errata page listing the mis- 
takes and the corrections. Often the 
author would make excuses for his 
errors, as did one Richard Braith- 
waite, in his “Epitaphs” appended to 
“The Good Wife,” in 1618, he says: 
*“\nderstand (courteous reader) 
the sundry escapes committed in this 
Treatise, were occasioned vpon a 
late-receiued hurt by the Authour, 
which detained him from coming to 
the Presse.” 

But Robert Herrick is not so kind; 
he lays the blame for the errors in 
the text of his “Hesperides” of 1648 
at the printer’s feet; thus: 

* “For these Transgressions which 
thou here dost see, 

Condemne the Printer, Reader, and 
not me; 

Who gave him forth good Grain, 
though he mistook 

The Seed; so sow’d these Tares 
throughout my Book.” 
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Often the listing of the errata con- 
sumed a number of pages, especially 
when the corrections were heavy. 
Sometimes the printer asked the 
reader to mark the corrections noted 
in the errata pages in the book be- 
fore beginning to read. Another de- 
vice employed by the early printers 
and authors to correct their books 
after they were printed was to paste 
small printed slips (called cancel 
slips) containing the true text over 
the wrong word or words. Aldus 
Manutius used the cancel slip to re- 
place a line which had dropped out 
of a page of his “editio princeps” of 
Aristotle. Yet another method of 
correcting the printed books was the 
laborious one of making the correc- 
tions by hand with pen and ink. 
Oftentimes the author would only 
correct the copies he was sending 
to his friends; other times whole 
editions were so corrected. 

At least passing mention must be 
made of such great correctors as 
Erasmus, Robert and Henri Estienne, 
and Christopher Plantin on the con- 
tinent; Alexander Cruden, author of 
one of the earliest Bible concord- 
ances, William Julius Mickle, poet, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, in England. Many scholars, 
literary men, and men of wide ex- 
perience in the professions were 
employed by the master printers as 
correctors of the press. These men 
followed in the wake of the progress 
of printing, their work developing 
into an important and useful art. 


*The quotations are from Percy 
Simpson’s “Proofreading in the XVth, 
XVIth, and XVIIth Centuries.” 


Rotagravure Increases 

Rotagravure has stepped out to 
take the lead in rate of growth of 
all the graphic arts processes, it is 
indicated by preliminary figures re- 
cently released by the Census of 
Manufactures. The report shows 
that volume produced by rotagra- 
vure increased 135.8 per cent be- 
tween 1935 and 1937. 

The increase becomes particularly 
impressive when it is compared with 
that of other processes. In the same 
period (1935-1937) lithography in- 
creased 49.6 per cent. Book, job, and 
music printing increased 15.9 per 
cent in the period. 

Despite its recent rapid increase, 
rotagravure still only accounts for 2 
per cent of the total for the major 
printing processes. 
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I 
So—you’ve set your mark, your goal in 
life! 
I’m proud to hear you say 
You’ll follow in my footsteps and accept 
apprentice pay 
While learning all the ins and outs of 
“em” and quad and point 
To get the feel of scale and stick, and 
train the old thumb joint. 
But while you try to master case, 
To pull a proof that’s clear, 
There’s something you should know 
my boy— 
A thing oft missed, I fear: 
My Son, my Son! 


II 
You know how well you learned to play 
Your fav’rite football game, 
And baseball, too, and basketball— 
The point in all was plain. 
Your speed, your footwork, dodge, and 
eye 
Were trained to utmost skill; 
But all of this was not enough to 
Make you fill the bill. 
The real technique behind it all 
Was strategy and plan. 
The “skull” drill that your coach sup- 
plied 
Showed up in every man: 
My Son, my Son! 


III 

And so in printing art and trade 
There’s skull drill to be done. 

It isn’t all in training hand 
That puts you “in the sun.” 

You’ve got to keep the head in stride, 
With nimble fingers, too; 

And keep your eye on what’s in style— 
Keep zip in what you do. 

There’s lots of coaches in the field 
And so-called experts rare, 

But I’ve found one that’s tried and true, 
Whose knowledge you should share: 

My Son, my Son! 


‘ 





MY SON, MY SON! 


BY ERNEST HOLGER BRATLIE 








IV 
And that’s THe INLAND PRINTER, 
Best guide in printdom’s realm, 
A publication for the trade— 
True craftsmen at the helm. 
Since 1883, my boy, 
When I was just a lad, 
This journal’s been a guiding light 
To warm of hollow “fad.” 
It steers you right and marks the shoals, 
And trains your eye to see 
That there is right and wrong technique 
In good typography: 
My Son, my Son! 


V 
So tell yourself you’ll aim right now 
To profit from my life; 
You'll save yourself a lot of grief— 
Climb faster in the strife 
That leads to recognition of 
Your work in Franklin’s art. 
So read the I. P. faithfully 
To get a better start. 
My Son, my Son, take heed and mark 
You well the things I say, 
For you can see that doing this 
Has brought that “better day”: 
My Son, my Son! 


VI 
And then when you have reached this 
goal 
Which I now proudly hold. 
You'll sit by, too, I hope, and tell 
The same as I have told 
A son whose future you regard 
As treasure mighty dear, 
And pat his knee in fervent zeal, 
And try to act the seer; 
As you predict a future that 
Will grow from day to day, 
And say THE INLAND PRINTER was 
Your light upon the way: 
My Son, my Son! 


J 
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Graphic Arts Cash In -— 
On Minneapolis Show | 


Read how local craft groups pooled their efforts to | 
create the outstanding exhibit @ By F. M. KOFRON | 
| 


versary celebration? Will the 
various industries show what 
they have done and are doing? What 
will the graphic arts’ part be in that 
celebration? Well, this is the story 
of what one graphic arts group did. 

When Minneapolis, Minnesota, ap- 
proached her big birthday, she 
looked herself over and said, “Not 
bad, not bad at all for 100 years!” 
Then, pondering this, she decided to 
show the world that she had been 
plenty progressive during that first 
century. From that grew the reso- 
lution to throw a big birthday party 
to which all the civic, educational, 
religious, industrial, labor, and other 
organizations could come and each 
show what it had been doing for the 
town. The dates for the big celebra- 
tion were duly set for October 2 to 7. 
The vast Minneapolis Auditorium 
was to be the place for the event. 

Naturally, the graphic arts 
industry in Minneapolis was 
highly pleased with the whole 
idea. Said the industry to it- 
self, “This will be a swell 
break for us. We are the big- 
gest industry in Minneapolis. 
We have the largest payroll. 
Now is our chance to tell the 
home town and the whole 
Northwest about ourselves.” 
And it did! 

The representatives of the 
many groups to be repre- 
sented got together and 
formed various committees. 
The committees held meet- 
ings. Out of the meetings and 
discussions developed The 
Plan. Being the largest group, 
it behooved the graphic arts 
to fittingly reserve the largest 
single space in the Audito- 
rium. They did that .. . tak- 
ing one ninety feet long and 
eight feet wide. When the 
modern, colorful decorations 
were in place, the display 
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space got a full height of 
exactly eight feet. 
Conceived as a single 
large exhibit, but subdi- 
vided into sixteen panels 
for individual exhibits, 
the displays had unity 
throughout. Vertical 
bands of light separated 
the panels on which the 
specimens were mounted, 
while indirect lighting 
from above further illu- 
minated group displays. 
Unique in this graphic arts group 
project was the agreement that no 
individual or direct advertising 
should be done. The plan was instead 
that the entire exhibit should ad- 
vertise the industry as a whole and 
be of an educational nature, not only 
to the buyer of printing but also to 
the layman. That plan is one to be 
highly recommended to other graphic 















This veteran Washington hand press gave mute evidence of 
the printing industry's growth during the past 100 years 
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Printed at the Graphic Art Exhibit Manneapelis Centiry Celebration, Oueher, £939. | 
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Visitors at the Minneapolis Century Celebration sat in on 
the printing of this piece in the graphic arts’ section 


My Minneapolis is a great city ... a city which bas now 
been one hundred years a-building. That this commanity 
might exist, men have crossed oceans . . . struggled over | | 
mountains... opened a wilderness. 





In My Minneapolis, men work in clear, clean air, where { 
woods and lakes and growing things enrich our lives. Here | 
women know the blessings of well-filled cupboards; of 
peace, gentility and culture. Here children grow straight 
and strang, playing along the paths where Indians lately 
tread... where beauty and romance are yet alive. 
Where else is life so full as in My Minneapolis? Winter brings 
me the crystalline beauty of ice and snow; the joys of happy, 
hearty outdoor life. Warm summer days bring shimmering 
sails on deep blue lakes . . . miles of greenery that make my 
city one great park ... every resource for every recreation, 
I'm proud of My Minaeapolis; proud of its heritage; proud | 
of the strong arms and keen minds that have built it and 
are building it, Artist, musician, entrepreneur and worker 

. + clergyman, student, doctor, engineer . . . each has | 
given his best to My Minneapolis, and brought us renown 
in many separate fields. 
My Minneapolis has an inspiring history ...and an exciting 
future. To be part of that f h ph 
kind of citizenship. May it always be .. . My Minneapolis. 

} 
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arts groups holding similar exhibits. 
However, the 135 contributors to this 
display were by no means entirely 
anonymous. The name of each exhib- 
itor was properly listed with all 
others of the large group on a center 
panel of the sixteen-unit display— 
more proof that codperation was the 
keynote idea of the whole plan—one 
that worked beautifully. 

What would be the best 
way to handle all this mate- 
rial for good display? That 
was another problem! But it 
was solved simply and logi- 
cally by working out a con- 
tinuity plan. The committees 
decided to show step by step, 
from start to finish, and as 
clearly as_ possible, how 
printing gets to its final form. 
One example was a_ job 
planned for production, con- 
sisting of the original copy 
and layout, all marked up 
and ready to go, and then 
the completed job—a liberal 
education for visitors. 

Paper was brought to the 
attention of the exhibition 
visitors by pictures of old and 
new papermaking machines. 
What paper is made from was 
shown by display of actual 
ingredients. The facts about 
paper were presented on a 
special moving display which 
was a good attention-getter. 
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Then came the displays on 
photography and_photoen- 
graving. The complete steps 
from color transparencies to 
four-color process plates and 
then on to progressive color 
proofs were displayed in good 
showmanship manner. Lastly, 
there were exhibits of the 
final printing. Black-and- 
white photographs and half- 
tones, as well as _ pictures 
showing each step in the 
making of them, were shown. 

Electrotyping and _ other 
plate - duplicating methods 
were exhibited by real exam- 
ples—each having a copy line 
thereon. 

Every kind of typesetting 
process was shown. There 
was typesetting by hand, 
monotype casting, and slug- 
casting on the different makes 
of machines. Samples of all 
were there for the visitors to 
see and marvel at, along with 
photographs of the various 
machines. 

Printing inks had a large 
chart, with tubes of ingredi- 
ents used mounted on it. 
Thus, even a child could get 
the idea of printing ink man- 
ufacture. Then came a display of ink 
rollers, composing-room equipment 
had its space along with related 
equipment. 

After this came an imposing dis- 
play of the results of what had been 
shown in the previous exhibits. It 
consisted of two large panels filled 
with many examples of letterpress 
and offset printing. 

Great variety in layout, typography, 
design, size—and purpose was shown 
in the printed specimens displayed. 

Next came a panel display- 
ing and explaining different 
types of binding. Thus, com- 
pleting the story from crude 
ideas to the completed jobs. 

There remains still to be 
mentioned the panels show- 
ing direct mail, stationery, 
greeting cards, and_ books. 
With the large display unit 
already filled, it was neces- 
sary to install eight long ta- 
bles in the space and these 
were filled with a great va- 
riety of tags, envelopes, sales 
books, photoplating, histori- 
cal pictures. Under glass were 
displayed lovely examples of 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 





Cover of 30-page booklet, 5% by 8% inches, containing 
the program of the Minneapolis Centennial Celebration at 
which the graphic arts groups’ exhibits were “headliners” 


bookbindings and commercial trade 
book work. 

A highlight of the show was an old 
Washington hand press set up next to 
a late type vertical press. Both were 
in operation and created great inter- 
est. The contrast brought out vividly 
the great strides of progress made in 
the actual printing process—the re- 
production of copies after completion 
of the many first steps. 

Yes, it was a great birthday party! 
All Minneapolis enjoyed it —and 


GRAPHIC ARTs ¥ 





Section of the graphic arts exhibits, showing effective use 
of modern display methods for showing printed products 


many out-of-towners as well. 
Printing and publishing were 
important hosts to guests at 
the birthday celebration. It 
was a good way to get ready 
for our own 500th birthday 
next year. The graphic arts 
group in Minneapolis gained 
an immense amount of 
knowledge about what peo- 
ple like to see and know. 
We hope their good results 
will point the way for graphic 
arts groups in many cities 
to codperate in similarly pub- 
licizing themselves as an 
industry. By  subordinating 
the individual and glorifying 
the whole graphic arts indus- 
try, they created a joint edu- 
cational exhibit that had 
sense and unity. It served the 
entire industry. The idea is 
worth the graphic arts groups’ 
study — especially with our 
500th birthday ahead. 

The memorable coming 
year when printing reaches 
its half millennium period in 
the world’s history, will 
be marked by special cel- 
ebrations and exhibits in ev- 
ery section of the country. 
Graphic arts groups every- 
where can make profitable use of the 
tested plans, or adaptations of them, 
which the Minneapolis graphic arts 
groups used in their highly success- 
ful promotion for the industry. 

One of the important elements of 
success in putting over any anniver- 
sary event—be it a five hundredth 
centennial or a golden anniversary— 
is suitable printed publicity. The 
souvenir program of the Minneapolis 
Centennial Celebration, illustrated at 
the top of this page, is an example 
of one essential item. 

The first page, after the 
cover shown, has copy of a 
letter from O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Minneapolis 
Civic Council which spon- 
sored the Century Centennial. 
On the next page is a repro- 
duction of the mayor’s official 
proclamation. A short histori- 
cal summary comes next, then 
“The Century Tour” — 100 
landmarks with a keyed two- 
page map showing the loca- 
tions of the places listed. 
Then come the official Cen- 
tennial Program, list of ex- 
hibitors, and finally an index. 
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Fred A. Hinrichsen, advertising Glen U. Cleeton, head of the printing department of 
manager of the Linograph Com- Carnegie Institute, listens while his chief, Robert E. 
pany, looks camera in the eye Doherty, the Institute’s president, gives evening’s talk 
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Edwin H. Stuart, the nationally known typographer of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, whose hobby is his collec- 
tion of firearms, is showing off some of his weapons 


Pi 





Le Roy Barfuss and Al Giraux, both of Ronalds Press, Philip McAteer, of Boston, and George Ortleb, Haywood H. Hunt, of San Francisco, and 
Montreal, put on a good act, imitating a couple of Deputy Public Printer, Washington, Craftsmen Clark H. Long, Craftsmen’s former inter- 
international big shots. Barfuss is one on the left leaders snapped at one of 1939’s conventions national president also like conventions 


Among Those Contributing 
to Printing 5 Progress 





P. J. Conkwright, new typographer at 
the Princeton University Press, puts a 
pencil to paper for answer to hard one 
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Frank McCaffrey, of Seattle, master printer and first vice- L. H. Jackson, the vice-president and Sigard A. Berg, of Rightmire-Berg, Chica- 
president of the International Association of Printing House treasurer, Stecher-Traung Lithograph- go, at Niagara Falls. Photo and one op- 
Craftsmen, despite work and travel, manages to visit parents ing Company, of Rochester, New York posite were taken by William Guy Martin 
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Clinics a Popular Feature 
At the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of Craftsmen 


Delegates from every state of the union, Canada, and Hawaii 


take “post-graduate” courses in the latest developments 


in the graphic arts under leaders in every branch of the 


industry. Future trends are discussed by various groups 


VER ONE THOUSAND Craftsmen, 
€ printing executives, and their 

wives, from all over the 
United States, Hawaii, and Canada, 
registered for the twentieth annual 
convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, September 
24 to 27. 

The convention fulfilled every 
promise made by the New York Club 
—the “daddy” of them all—in a four- 
day round of concentrated activities 
including the convention, the Fifth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion, and the New York World’s Fair. 
It was a veritable whirlwind of 
events constituting this year’s “post- 
graduate course in the graphic arts.” 

The first day of the convention, 
Sunday, September 24, was given 
over to acquainting visitors with 
New York City. The evening pro- 
gram, held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, was featured 
by a reénactment of the 1919 organ- 
izing convention of the International 
Association in Philadelphia, pre- 
sented under the direction of John 
J. Deviny, past-international presi- 
dent, with a number of the original 
delegates participating. 

This year the emphasis of the edu- 
cational activities was placed on 
clinic sessions, which have proved so 
popular at other Craftsmen conven- 
tions, rather than on general sessions 
with formal addresses. There was 
but one featured address on Tuesday 
morning. 

Under the chairmanship of Melvin 
H. Loos, of Columbia University 
Press, subjects discussed in the clinic 
on typography and bookmaking were 
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“Layout,” by Harry L. Gage, of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; 
“Type and Type Design,” by Fred- 
eric W. Goudy; “Machine Composi- 
tion,” by George W. Smith, of the 
Typographic Service Company, Los 
Angeles; and “Bookmaking and Book 
Design,” by Richard W. Ellis, of the 
Haddon Craftsmen. 

Mr. Gage talked about recruiting 
a new and better crop of layout men 
for the printing industry and urged 
better and more practical instruc- 
tional courses for local communities, 
with all due respect to those already 
operating under difficulties of one 
kind and another. He urged Crafts- 
men to codperate with local agencies 
and to offer their services, saying 
that only a little guiding and steering 
offers a chance for vast improvement 
in instructional courses.” 

Incidental to this, there is need for 
definition of terms. A “layout” now 
varies from designing top-flight 
national advertising to simple mark- 
ing-up and roughing-out composi- 
tion for ordinary commercial 
printing. Both are covered by one all- 
embracing term — layout — which is 
confusing, especially to the novice. 

Mr. Goudy said he would rather 
talk on the subject “The Strangeness 
of Familiar Things” than on the one 
assigned. He delivered an inspira- 
tional address, speaking about types 
and the little general knowledge con- 
cerning them, although they are the 
most familiar things we see. He 
pointed out that scholar-printers 
have given us many of our types and 
established the form for printing, and 
urged a closer study of these. 

Speaking of modern electrotyping, 
Mr. Winkler pointed out that the re- 


quirements for producing good elec- 
trotypes cannot be repeated too 
often, and that proper attention to 
preparing forms is still and will con- 
tinue to be the most important factor 
in securing the best electrotypes it is 
possible to make. He emphasized, 
“All results are predicated upon the 
material that comes to the electro- 
typer to work from. 

Mr. Conquergood pointed out that 
his paper had been printed and dis- 
tributed at the convention. He talked 
about applications of ink in the in- 
dustry and new developments, and 
asked for questions from the floor. 

The practice of printing copies of 
talks, as exemplified by Mr. Con- 
quergood, for distribution at conven- 
tions cannot too highly be recom- 
mended. What more effective use of 
printing can be conceived than for 
the advocates of printing to use 
printing for the dissemination of 
their own ideas and developments? 

“Analyzing roller cost by the cost 
an impression is the answer to the 
roller problem,” said Mr. Stevens, as 
he pointed out that few printers ex- 
cept the large publication houses 
have the least idea of how much 
rollers cost. “The cheapest roller to 
use is that one which gives the long- 
est mileage with trouble-free opera- 
tion,” concluded Mr. Stevens as he 
urged Craftsmen to investigate their 
true costs of rollers. 

Discussion following the clinic re- 
volved around better methods of 
handling and specifying paper, with 
questions answered by Mr. Wehm- 
hoff, the advantages of employing 








Some Facts Concerning the 


INVENTION 
of PRINTING 


the five-hundredth anniversary of which 
will be celebrated mternationally in 1940 





By Douctas C. McMurtrie 
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Chicago: Issued in the interest of a wider and sounder knowk- 
cdge of the beginnings of one of the world’s most useful crafts 
by the Chwago Club of Printing House Craftsmen: 1939 





Frontispiece of 42-page booklet on the 
invention of printing by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, sponsored by Chicago Craftsmen 
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pre-makeready electros and patent 
base which were discussed by many 
interested Craftsmen, with questions 
answered by Mr. Winkler, and Mr. 
Lutes of Indianapolis. Mr. Bradley 
of Indianapolis advocated the wider 
use of eleven-point engravings with 
patent base as a time and trouble 
saver. 

Halftones and line-engravings of 
this thickness can now be had in 
standard or alloy metals at premium 
prices. With a more universal use 
and better engraving procedure, it 
may be possible for printers gener- 
ally to secure such plates more eco- 
nomically in the future. Mr. Bradley 
also told of a very satisfactory glue 
for fastening plates to wood, without 
nailing, or to metal base. Discussions 
of savings in makeready from im- 
proved practices and by the use of 
precision pre-makeready electro- 
types were offered as the salvation 
of the letterpress industry, one 
speaker from the floor saying, “Noth- 
ing that will help better the com- 
petitive position of the letterpress 
printer should be overlooked.” 

Among the many printed pieces 
distributed in the souvenir envelope 
to Craftsmen registered at the con- 
vention, was a 44-page illustrated 
booklet, produced codperatively by 
a number of firms, entitled “Some 
Facts Concerning the Invention of 
Printing.” This booklet was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and was 
reprinted from a series of articles, 
written by Douglas C. McMurtrie, of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
appearing in issues of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December, 1936, January, 
and February, 1937. It claimed much 
interest and is of special significance 
because of the impending 500th an- 
niversary of the invention of print- 
ing, which will be celebrated next 
year—an anniversary full of impli- 
cations and which may well be the 
keynote of the 1940 Craftsmen’s con- 
vention supply. 

The program of the convention was 
arranged to combine the seriousness 
of discussions, clinics, and meetings 
with recreational pursuits. John W. 
Donald, of King Features, New York 
City, and chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, with members of 
this committee, provided a full round 
of activities. Included was the annual 
banquet which was held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tuesday evening with outstanding 





Baltimore Club of Printing House Craftsmen Glee Club. Left to right, back row, Emmit C. Collins, 
Leslie H. Debelius, Herbert H. Tanneberger, John E. H. Rine, Charles L. Elliott, Walter E. Knecht, 
Gordon O. Miles, J. Ovide Isabelle, J. Melvin Franz, Edwin A. Linthicum. Front row, Howard E. Win- 
ter, Benjamin H. Rosenstein, Martin A. Fischer, J. Russell Lotz, Paul M. Snyder, Frederick W. Pilgrim, 


Allan Robinson, James L. Small, Robert Morrison, Mrs. Lloyd H. H 
duct The Glee Club entertained at the recent convention. 





piano, and Mr. Lloyd H. H 


New York entertainers. Craftsmen’s 
Day at the World’s Fair, and nu- 
merous sightseeing trips for the 
ladies. 

Wednesday morning was devoted 
to final reports of committees, busi- 
ness, and election of officers. All 
officers of the current year were re- 
elected. They are: John M. Callahan, 
of Cincinnati, international presi- 
dent; Frank McCaffery, The Acme 
Press, Seattle, Washington, first vice- 
president; Fred W. Hoch, New York 
City, second vice-president; Eric J. 
O’Connor, The Federated Press, 
Limited, Montreal, Canada, third 
vice-president; L. M. Augustine, Day 
Printing Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, secretary; and A. V. FitzGer- 
ald, FitzGerald Studios, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, treasurer. The association 
at the same time voted to accept the 
invitation of the San Francisco Club 
for the 1940 Convention. 

In closing, he offered this pertinent 
suggestion: “Follow precedent wise- 
ly, avoiding whimsicalities and affec- 
tation—then you can afford to ven- 
ture into excursions in the new 
realms of design.” 

Mr. Smith spoke as a trade com- 
positor and told of printing trends in 
his territory. He cautioned printers 
to watch developments in rubber- 
plate printing and office-appliance 
offset. He said that processes other 
than plant-printing are bound to be 
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used, and that vigilance will insure 
the printer getting a share of it, even 
if it is only for the composition work 
needed for offset jobs. 

Mr. Ellis spoke in an entertaining 
manner, and illustrated his points by 
examples of format experimentation 
in trade editions prepared under his 
direction. He emphasized that a thor- 
ough knowledge of historical uses of 
printing is necessary before any cre- 
ative work can be produced, and that 
young people are prone to want to 
start at the top without the all-im- 
portant background. “It is the mature 
Craftsman’s responsibility to help 
educate and guide the young people 
who are coming to us these days.” 
Mr. Ellis expressed the hope that 
there will develop methods whereby 
youth can get more information more 
quickly. 

Informal discussion following this 
clinic brought out many points, and 
set off sparks of mutual interest be- 
tween Craftsmen, which were fol- 
lowed up later, and at greater length,, 
in small, private groups. One thing: 
of special interest reported by Mr.. 
Smith is the use of blue ink on dull-. 
coated black paper for proofs of type: 
which, when photographed, will pro- 
vide sharp reverse-color prints for 
engraving. 

Monday morning there was a dem- 
onstration and clinic on the subject, 
“How Dry Colors Are Made,” by 
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Paul J. McMullen, of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, New York City. 
Following the report of the Educa- 
tional Commissions by Chairman 
Walter F. Schultz, and that of the 
Publication Committee by Chairman 
Haywood H. Hunt, on Tuesday 
morning, the assembled Craftsmen 
learned, at first-hand, the latest de- 
velopment in “Electrical Control of 
Gradation and Color-Separation of 
Photomechanical Reproduction” from 
Dr. T. Thorne Baker, of the Dufay 
‘Company, New York City. 

Describing this newest process of 
electrically made negatives for both 
black and color reproduction, Dr. 
Baker said that “it is generally rec- 
ognized that screen images do not 
naturally reproduce a scale of tones 
accurately.” By dispensing with a 
camera, and using light transmitted 
through a photo-electric cell, it is 
practically possible, in the electric 
method of copying, to distort or 
modify the lighter or heavier tones 
by pre-determined amounts, and so 
compensate for the losses involved in 
breaking up a continuous-tone image 
into any form of screen image. 

To sum up the process, Dr. Baker 
described and demonstrated the in- 
vention which makes it possible to 
prepare, by the electrical facsimile 
process, a negative or positive image 
of the copy, in enlarged or reduced 
size. This is given to the engraver in 
such a way that when subjected to 
any form of halftone screen, the 
losses normally involved are coun- 
teracted so that the fine-etching of 
the plate is eliminated. By this means 
it is possible, without a camera, to 
make engraving copy which is so 
modulated in tone-reproduction scale 
that it will yield plates in one or 
more colors capable of giving half- 
tone reproductions possessing 100 per 
cent fidelity over the range of tones. 
Separation negatives from the orig- 
inal can be made in a few minutes. 
They are so accurate in color rendi- 
tion that topical pictures can be 
etched and printed in newspapers 
within an hour or two of the arrival 
of the original pictures. 

The clinic on presswork, following 
the general session Tuesday morning, 
with Watson B. Laughton of the 
Cuneo Eastern Press as chairman, 
heard informal papers and short ad- 
dresses on trends in engravings by 
Frank Wagner; one on electrotypes 
by J. Homer Winkler; inks by 
Charles Conquergood; rollers by 





John M. Callahan, reélected President of 
The International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. He has served several 
terms as an international officer and as 
an official in his own Cincinnati Club 


Frank L. Stevens; and paper by B. 
L. Wehmhoff. 

Mr. Wagner pointed out that the 
photoengraver, the electrotyper, and 
the pressman can do almost any- 
thing, if given time enough and a 
customer willing to pay for the re- 
sult. But he said that printers them- 
selves must plan and educate buyers 
to plan more intelligently, if heavy 
costs of uneconomical production are 
to be materially lowered. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the final 
clinic group met to conduct its dis- 
cussion on offset. Speakers at this 
clinic were: William J. Wilkinson, 
chairman; Robert J. Buttes; Summer- 
field Eney; W. J. Falconer; Fred C. 
Gay; Stull Harris; and Joseph A. 
Machell. 

Inasmuch as the session was more 
or less “open forum” with questions 
from the assembled group being an- 
swered by the speakers, summaries 
of points brought out rather than re- 
ports on the talks of individual speak- 
ers will give a better picture of what 
was said. 

Under the subject of mechanical 
developments it was learned that one 
manufacturer alone makes nineteen 
different models of presses. These 
are in nine different sizes. The feed- 
ing end of the press has seen the 





most important improvements, it was 
agreed, and as one evidence of this, 
was cited the stream feeder which, 
while the press actually operates at 
a speed of 5,000 sheets an hour, slows 
down the sheets to one-fifth of that 
speed. 

With the rotary feed principle 
combined with stream feeding, vari- 
ations in register cannot take place 
while the speed of the sheet changes 
at the front register point. 

Improvement in machine parts also 
came in for comment by those at the 
clinic. It was noted that bearings 
that at one time stayed with the 
press through three billion impres- 
sions are now made so that they last 
more than sixty-five billion. 

In the pro-and-con discussion, on 
various types of roller materials— 
rubber, leather, and synthetics—it 
was noted that among the latter, eb- 
onite to replace the steel roller sup- 
plying ink to the form rollers, has 
reduced stripping. 

Auxiliary equipment for the offset 
press came in for its share of the 
discussion next—leading off with the 
spray gun used when the new gloss 
inks are run. Always a lively topic 
when mechanical or plant engineer- 
ing groups meet, humidifying equip- 
ment got its share of attention. 

The point was made that a practi- 
cal and efficient system for humidi- 
fying the pressroom can now be had 
for around $7,000. 

Photographic equipment and ma- 
terials naturally came in for major 
consideration. Lighting hasadvanced. 
Examples of this cited were the new 
fluorescent lamps which give off cold 
light four to five times the illumi- 
nating strength of ordinary lamps. 

It was agreed that water-cooled 
mercury vapor lamps are an impor- 
tant factor in the operation of pro- 
jection machines. A new projector 
was mentioned which will enlarge a 


_ negative or positive directly to light, 


sensitive coated press-plate. 

Ink, and paper too, have made 
great strides. Once imported, we now 
make the world’s best dry colors, 
was the consensus. 

The bleachout method of compar- 
ing two inks was contrasted with 
the older draw-down. In roller-set- 
ting, an .0004 of an inch pressure of 
the bearers was suggested as correct 
for the start of the run. Over-pres- 
sure is needed to get impression, but 
too much creates excess wear on the 
plate image. 
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Vandercook Expands Facilities 

More space, provided by the addition 
of a second floor to the factory of Van- 
dercook and Sons, Chicago, has enabled 
the management to increase production 
facilities, establish the Vandercook 
School of Proving, and improve the 
offices. Space on the first floor, formerly 
used for the general office and design 
department, will be used for the school, 
a rest room for employes, and additional 
production space. 

According to the plan of operation of 
the school, those who want to learn 
about the making of transparent im- 
pressions for reproduction by means of 
offset or photoengraving may make ar- 
rangements for instruction. E. O. Van- 
dercook, general manager, said that the 
school was designed to “develop a defi- 
nite knowledge of the most efficient 
proving methods, and to show how 
proper proving can serve to speed up 
other printing operations.” All Vander- 
cook and Hacker precision devices and 
machines will be used in the courses of 
instruction. Employes of establishments 
using Vandercook or Hacker equipment 
are eligible for the instruction without 
cost or obligation. 

O. C. Gefkin, who has had consider- 
able experience as a printing engineer, 
has been placed in charge of the school. 


Adds to Sales Staff 

E. Guy Myover, for many years con- 
nected with the printing industry, has 
been appointed to represent J. M. Huber, 
Incorporated, in the sale of printing inks, 
according to an announcement of Carl 
Denman, manager of the St. Louis 
branch of the firm. 


Blotter Losers’ Friend 

The dog-eared desk blotter always 
seems to show up missing when it’s 
needed, by some of us at least! Further- 
more, most of us have a touch of vanity 
that is flattered by getting an article for 
personal use that has our name on it. 

J. Ford Flagg, of Highland Park, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has made good 
use of these facts by sending out a book 
containing a dozen blotters, bound like 
a check book. The blotters are press per- 
forated at the bound edge and can be 
torn out as needed. They are 314 by 714 
inches and the only copy on them is the 
recipient’s name neatly imprinted in the 
lower right-hand corner. 

Copy on the inside of the front cover 
reads: Compliments of J. Ford Flagg, 
with his street address and telephone 


printing industry are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month. 


number. The back cover becomes an 
“order blank” for requesting an addi- 
tional supply of the complimentary blot- 
ters. By cutting along the line indicated, 
the request can be mailed at once, with- 
out a stamp, under the postal permit of 
the printing company. 


Printing in Australia 


Australian Government statistics for 
1937-1938 show the total printing plant 
production volume as £25,088,638. There 
were 1,790 print shops represented in 
these figures, having a total of 39,062 
employes. Of these, 27,374 were men and 
11,688 were women. 

Establishments having under four em- 
ployes numbered 473 with a total of 
1,059 employes. Those with four num- 
bered 152, a total of 608; from five to 
ten, there were 487 with a total of 3,396 
employes. In the group having from 
eleven to twenty, there was a total of 
274 firms employing 4,078. In the 
twenty-one to fifty employes group 
there were 251 firms with 7,915 employes 
reporting. 

There were eighty-six firms with 
numbers of employes ranging from 
fifty-one to one hundred. The total 
number of employes in this group was 
reported as 5,890. 

In the largest classification, firms 
having 101 or more employes, there 
were sixty firms and the total number 
of employes was 16,208. 

Value of materials used for the year 
was £10,448,552, while the total of 
wages and salaries was £7,699,426. 
There were 1,613 persons classified as 
“working proprietors’”—men proprietors 
numbered 1,506 and sixty-three were 
women. 

In the managers and overseers groups 
there were 1,506 men and 114 women; 
accountants and clerks, 1,556 men, 1,902 
women; skilled and unskilled workers, 
21,880 men and 9,563 women. 

Total consumption of power, fuel, and 
light was £397,834 for 1937-38 period. 

The output for each person of printing 
and publishing plants was £642 and the 
value of production was £363, average 
income, £205, and ratio of salaries and 
wages to value of production was 54.27 
per cent. The total value of land, build- 
ings, plant, and machinery was £778,276. 

The aggregate volume of all printing 
and _ publishing—newspapers, general 
printing, bookbinding—as well as paper- 
making, and allied trades, put this group 
fifth in importance among all industrial 
groups in Australia. 


Issue Receipts for Mailings 

Discussions at the recent convention 
in New York City of the Mail Advertis- 
ing Service Association publicized a new 
service inaugurated by the United States 
Post Office which provides for the issu- 
ing of receipts, under certain conditions, 
specifying the number of pieces of mail 
deposited at post offices for delivery. In- 
quiry by THE INLAND PRINTER at the 
post office revealed that some misinfor- 
mation has been published in advertis- 
ing mediums which had conveyed wrong 
impressions to producers and users of 
advertising mail matter about the new 
service. 

Under the heading, “Instructions for 
Issuance of Certificates of Bulk Mail- 
ings,” the provision is made that certifi- 
cates will be issued to “persons or 
concerns who present, on behalf of ad- 
vertisers or others, bulk mailings of 
identical pieces of any class which will 
show the total number of pieces mailed.” 
At present, the service is available only 
in a few of the larger post offices to 
test its workings. 

Regulations provide that “the certifi- 
cate, Form 3606, to be prepared in 
duplicate in ink, by the mailer, and 
presented with the mailing, will set 
forth the information provided thereon.” 
The fee to be charged for the new ser- 
vice is ten cents for a lot not exceeding 
200 pieces; fifteen cents for 201 to 1,000 
pieces, and three cents for each addi- 
tional 1,000 pieces, or fraction thereof. 
Additional copies of certificates are 
charged for at the rate of five cents 
each. If and when counting is required 
at the post office because of not being 
ascertainable by weight, a service charge 
of $1.00 an hour is made for time con- 
sumed on the part of the post office 
employe. The new service will be in 
charge of the second-class and permit 
section of the post office. 

The new service has been in demand 
for a long time by printers and letter 
shops to present evidence to their cus- 
tomers that mailings involving postage 
money have been properly made. 


Produces Mailing Pieces 

Printed mailing pieces of advertise- 
ments appearing in trade publications 
are being produced by Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company. Frank M. Sher- 
man, advertising manager, reports that 
the company has found the idea to be 
effective. The printed pieces are planned 
to represent good taste in design and 
printing for others to study. 
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Recommends Normal Buying 

Because of disruption of paper mill 
production and price schedules caused 
by speculative buying of supplies, the 
board of directors of the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute has formulated a 
group of suggestions which it has passed 
on to its members to aid them in solving 
management problems. The five-point 
program as recommended by the associ- 
ation is: 

“Book manufacturers should recom- 
mend to customers that they avoid 
covering, by outright purchase or de- 
layed delivery contracts, paper beyond 
that which experience dictates will be 
consumed within ninety days. 

“Book manufacturers should avoid 
ordering for immediate delivery, or an 
extended delivery basis, cover fabrics, 
board, or other production materials 
beyond their normal needs for the main- 
tenance of average stock balances. 

“Book manufacturers should counsel 
against and avoid participation in manu- 
facturing contracts for other than defi- 
nite orders upon established terms, and 
for such immediate periodic use as their 
past relations with customers justify. 

“Book manufacturers should extend 
to their supply dealers accurate and 
complete information as to their re- 
quirements for the replacement of cur- 
rent stocks, and for those definite 
current orders requiring special mate- 
rials in order that production may not 
be artificially stimulated to the extent 
that sources of supply become clogged 
and unable to meet current needs. 

“Book manufacturers should insist, in 
all instances where more than estab- 
lished normal coverage is required by 
customer, that such abnormal coverage 
be financed by the customer so protected 
and that any excess care and keep be 
the subject of a commensurate charge.” 

In the preface to the five suggestions, 
the bulletin of the Institute said, among 
other things, that past experience has 
taught the book manufacturers “that the 
inevitable result of such overbuying 
predicates a long period of devastating 
liquidation in the face of a lowering 
materials market, coupled with a pro- 
longed reduction in book manufacturing 
volume.” 


’ 


Laws for Legibility? 

In May, 1939, Attorney Alfred O’Con- 
nor filed a petition with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission asking that the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company be re- 
quired to print its directories in larger 
type. Recently, the attorney appeared 
before Examiner Benjamin Morris of 
the commission and asked that his peti- 
tion for bigger type in the telephone 
book be dismissed. 

In the time between his petition and 
his request that it be dismissed the tele- 
phone company had issued a new semi- 
annual directory. 

Mr. O’Connor approved of the im- 
provements in the newer edition. Said 
he, “It seems to me that the directories 
now being put out by the company are 
more legible than when I filed the peti- 
tion. I believe a blue-black ink is now 
being used and that there is more white 


space between the names. I think my 
petition has had its effect, and I there- 
fore wish to have it dismissed.” 

The examiner for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission promised that he 
would take the matter of dismissal up 
with the commission. 


Paper Concern Elects Officers 


Alexander Thomson, Junior, was not 
only elected a vice-president of the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company at 
the annual meeting held in Hamilton, 
Ohio, on October 10, but also became a 
member of the board of directors to fill 
the vacancy caused last June by the 
death of his father, Alexander Thom- 
son. He is advertising manager of the 
company. Herbert T. Randall, consulting 
engineer of the company, is another 
newly elected vice-president. 

Officers reélected at the meeting in- 
clude: president, Logan G. Thomson; 
executive vice-president, Reuben B. 
Robertson, Senior; vice-presidents; H. 
W. Suter, Reuben B. Robertson, Junior, 
and Clarke Marion; secretary and treas- 
urer, Scott Zoller; controller and assis- 
tant secretary, J. L. Henson; assistant 
secretary, W. J. Dantoft; assistant treas- 
urer, C. S. Bryant. Directors are Logan 
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G. Thomson, Alexander Thomson, Jun- 
ior, Reuben B. Robertson, Senior, H. W 
Suter, James H. Hutton, Harry G. 
Pounsford, and Charles C. Benedict, 
Cincinnati; Henry Bowers, New York; 
Herbert T. Randall, of Hamilton, Ohio. 


War Requires Change 

War conditions have changed the 
source of supply of type for the Bauer 
Type Foundry, Incorporated, of New 
York City. A note from the company 
indicates that arrangements have been 
made by which a type foundry in Spain 
will supply its needs. 


Joseph W. Ford Dies 

Joseph W. Ford, founder of the J. W. 
Ford Company of Cincinnati, and its 
president and treasurer from 1928 until 
his retirement in September, 1939, died 
at his home on October 26. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two children, 
one of whom, Carl H. Ford, had suc- 
ceeded his father as head of the firm. 

Mr. Ford was fifty-two years old and 
had been actively connected with the 
printing and typesetting industries since 
he started as a press feeder at the age 
of nine. After working as a linotype 
operator and machinist in newspaper 
and commercial printing plants through- 
out the country, he entered the trade 
typesetting field as a partner in the 
Quality Typesetting Company in 1918. 
Upon the dissolution of the partnership, 
Mr. Ford entered business for himself, 
founding the Ford Typesetting Company 
which he incorporated. 

As a result of the personal character 
of its president and the high standards 
of the firm, the company grew from a 
small trade typesetting plant to one of 
the largest and best-equipped typo- 
graphic service houses in the Middle 
West. Through his guidance and lead- 
ership of the company, and his staunch 
support of highest levels of ethics in the 
industry, “Joe” was known to many men 
in the graphic arts field far from his 
own city and state. His loss will be 
keenly felt. 

Carl H. Ford, the son who took over 
his father’s duties in September, has 
been connected with the firm for the 
past nine years. 


John S. Thompson in New Post 

While no longer news to his hundreds 
of friends on the Pacific Coast, the host 
of others of John S. Thompson’s friends 
and acquaintances in the printing in- 
dustry throughout the United States will 
be interested to know that he is now a 
distributer for the Linograph Corpora- 
tion, of Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s territory is the states of California 
and Nevada. 

Many readers will remember Mr. 
Thompson as head of THE INLAND 
PrInTER School of Machine Composition. 
At that time, he was also editor of the 
machine composition department. He is 
author of several text books on mechan- 
ical typesetting as, “The Mechanism of 
the Linotype,” “Correct Keyboard Fin- 
gering,” and “The History of Composing 


-Machines.” The Thompson Typecaster, 


which he invented, is manufactured by 
Monotype company. 

For several years prior to going with 
the Linograph Company, Mr. Thompson 
conducted the Printers’ Machinery Ex- 
change in San Francisco. 


Use Commemorative Stamp 

An unusual use of the commemora- 
tive postage stamp issued by the United 
States Government, in honor of the in- 
troduction of printing in the American 
colonies, was made by the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company in connection 
with its house-organ Permanized Sell- 
ing. In the middle of a column on page 
3, one of the stamps was pasted in each 
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copy. Below the stamp was a printed 
statement concerning the tribute paid to 
the printing industry by the issuance of 
the special stamp. 

Reference was made to the completion 
of a new finishing room, 180 feet long 
and 65 feet wide, which was “dedicated” 
to the papermaking business at a dance 
attended by 600 employes and guests. 
The room is designed to enlarge the 
company’s facilities for hand-sorting, 
trimming, wrapping, and packing the 
products of the mill. 


Joins Strathmore Staff 

Albert L. Gibney, formerly associated 
with the jewelry business as a sales 
promotion and advertising executive, 
has become assistant to Cy Norton, 
manager of sales promotion, of Strath- 
more Paper Company, West Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Following his graduation 
from Dartmouth College, Mr. Gibney 
took a course in Harvard Business 
School where he specialized in adver- 
tising, selling, and promotion. 


A.I.G.A. Announces Program 

Seven exhibitions of printing and 
seven meetings of the text-book clinic 
constitute the program of The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts which began 
September 26 with an exhibition of the 
British Fifty Books at the Institute’s 
rooms, 115 East Fortieth Street, New 
York City, and will conclude next May 
with the showing of Sixty Text Books 
of the Year. The British Fifty Books 
represented the selections of the com- 
mittee of the First Editions Club of 
London from the many books published 
in Great Britain in 1938. 

Two exhibitions in November will in- 
clude the work of Helen Gentry which 
opens November 13, and one on the 
technique of illustration, arranged by a 
committee headed by Milton Glick, of 
Viking, on November 28. 

The Fifty Books of the Year will be 
exhibited in February, 1940, at the New 
York Public Library, by a committee 
headed by Harold Cadmus of the Scrib- 
ner Press. In March, the Institute will 
join with the Grolier Club in an exhi- 
bition of the work of Daniel Berkeley 
Updike. It will be under the direction 
of Henry W. Kent, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and a for- 
mer president of the Institute. Later, 
an exhibit of Latin-American Printing 
will be exhibited. In May, the Sixty 
Text Books of the Year will be shown. 

Subjects discussed or to be discussed 
at the meetings of The Textbook Clinic 
include the following: “The Effect of 
Paper Surface on Type,” “The Prepara- 
tion of Manuscripts,” “Layout and De- 
sign,” “Composition and Makeup,” “En- 
graving and Electroplating,” and “Gra- 
vure and Photo-Gelatin.” 


175 Years Is Old! 

The Hartford Courant, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is the oldest newspaper of con- 
tinuous publication in the United States. 
With its October 29 issue, the Courant 
will cross the 175-year mark. Before 
Paul Revere began to make headlines, 
the Courant began to print them! 


Announce Offset Personnel 
Personnel of the field staff of sales 
representatives of the newly organized 
Offset Division of American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, has been an- 
nounced. Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice- 
president of the American Type Found- 
ers Sales Corporation, has direct super- 
vision. The organization thus far set up 
is as follows: New York, Robert Watt, 
Henry Long, Max Sussin, A. E. Eaton; 
Boston, M. A. Aasgaard and Edward 
Ryan; Philadelphia, John Farnsworth; 
Denver and Pacific Coast, Hobart Hicks 
and Charles Pecora; Atlanta, Baltimore, 
and Washington, G. Stewart Mackenzie; 
Dallas and South West, Charles Manuel; 
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Cleveland and the Great Lakes, Dan J. 
Burns and Joseph A. Hogan; Chicago 
and Middle West, E. G. Ryan. 

Meetings of the newly appointed sales 
staff were recently held in Chicago, 
where all units of the offset line of 
products were studied. Instruction was 
given to the men in platemaking and 
other processes in the supply field. There 
were also demonstrations in the opera- 
tions of the Webendorfer line of offset 
presses. 


Has It Been Done Before? 

George R. Dunlap, secretary of the 
Caxton Club of Erie, Pennsylvania, has 
sent a tear-sheet from the Erie Dis- 
patch, Sunday, October 22, edition, to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, carrying a half- 
tone reproduction which he believes is 
a specimen of something new in pub- 
lishing production. 

Here’s the story, as Mr. Dunlap re- 
ports it. The illustrations “show a print- 
ing of an 85-line screen zinc halftone 
direct from the zinc mounted on the 
stereotype plate. 

“As far as I have been able to learn,” 
Mr. Dunlap continues, “this is the only 


instance in the newspaper world where 
this achievement has been made.” 

It is his hope that this can be verified 
or that instances of this having been 
done before will be reported. Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER would appreciate hearing 
from any of its readers who have heard 
of this having been done before so that, 
if it has been, we can relay the infor- 
mation to Mr. Dunlap. 

Footnoting the letter is the informa- 
tion that the halftone plate is curved 
to fit the stereotype plate, which latter 
be made smooth for attachment of the 
curved zinc. The secret of the method, 
according to Mr. Dunlap, lies in the 
method of attaching the zinc to the 
stereotype. Several Sunday editions, he 
adds, have had examples of this work 
and the one sent us marks the best re- 
sults, promising complete eventual suc- 
cess as the engravers and stereotypers 
get the knack of method down even 
better. 

Who has heard of this being done 
before? If so, where, and when? 


New Lubrication Chart 

In the foreword to “Lubrication for 
Printing and Binding Machinery,” the 
Bureau of Methods and Equipment, of 
the Franklin Typothetae, Cincinnati, 
says, “On the all-important subject of 
lubrication, our knowledge is woefully 
lacking.” 

In order to help remedy this defi- 
ciency, the Cincinnati Association in- 
vited several oil companies to undertake 
a special study of the lubrication prob- 
lem as it affects the printing industry. 
The Shell Company, Incorporated, has 
responded with a 16-page booklet on the 
subject. More than a half-year’s research 
by the oil company’s engineers went 
into the preparation of the booklet, the 
foreword to “Lubrication for Printing 
and Binding Machinery” states. Plants 
were visited throughout the country and 
tests were made on all types of printing 
and binding equipment. 

Opening pages are on the theory of 
lubrication, viscosity, adhesion, and co- 
hesion of different types of heavy and 
light oils and greases. Then follows a 
center spread with a complete chart giv- 
ing recommended Shell lubricants for 
the various parts of platen presses, flat 
beds, and rotary presses, as well as 
many other pieces of auxiliary equip- 
ment used in the print shop. 

This practical chart is also printed on 
an 11 by 16-inch heavy cardboard sheet 
with a hole at the top for hanging on 
the pressroom wall. 

Numbers used to represent the various 
oils and greases on the chart are defined 
on the last two pages, with further ex- 
planations of their characteristics and 
uses. Inside the back cover is a valua- 
ble list of “Lubrication Do-and-Don’ts.” 
They apply to any lubricants and any 
print-shop practices. 

Booklet and chart are worthwhile ad- 
ditions to the literature of the trade on 
the prevention of wear and tear on 
equipment. It would pay any printer to 
send for the booklet and learn what the 
Shell engineers have to say about print- 
shop lubrication for their equipment. 
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Exposition Well Attended 

During the fourteen days between 
September 25 and October 7, the Fifth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition 
was visited by 116,884 persons, accord- 
ing to the tally of the Exposition’s staff. 

In this year’s exposition, 203 exhibi- 
tors showed products and machines 
representing a cash value of more than 
two million dollars—evidence of the in- 
dustry’s growth in the twelve years 
since the last exposition. Sales of ma- 
chinery exhibited were reported as good 
with many printers planning to install 
equipment displayed. 

Fred W. Hoch, exposition manager, 
was given tangible proof of exhibitors’ 
gratitude for his splendid work by being 
presented with a_ suitably inscribed 
silver bowl on the closing day of the 
exposition. 


It Is A Superior Job! 

Credit for printing Phoenix Flame, 
house-organ of Phoenix Metal Cap 
Company, of Chicago, Illinois, was erro- 
neously given to Criterion Press in cap- 
tion under the specimen reproduced in 
lower right corner, page 44 of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for October. Phoenix 
Flame is printed by the Superior Service 
Press, of Chicago. Thanks to A. F. Hel- 
bling for calling this slip to our attention. 


Appoint Chicago Manager 
Stewart L. Sharpless has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office of 
Printing Machinery Company, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, to succeed Sidney S. 
Bird who resigned to take a position 
with a company his father helped found. 
Mr. Sharpless started his connection 
with the printing industry in 1910 by 
becoming associated with the Printing 
Machinery Company, and in 1917 joined 
the Claybourn Process Corporation as 
vice-president in charge of engineering. 
He later was president of the Liberty 
Folder Company. H. T. Simpson is pres- 
ident of Printing Machinery Company. 


Firms Receive Awards 

Dean-Hicks Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, was awarded a certifi- 
cate of merit for the outstanding exam- 
ple of cover design and printing in the 
catalog division of Holyoke Card and 
Paper Company’s better cover design 
and printing contest for August. William 
A. Van Waardt of Baldwin, Long Island, 
New York, was awarded a certificate in 
the booklet division, and Westcraft 
Studios, of Los Angeles, California, was 
awarded the certificate in the miscel- 
laneous division. 


Credit Where It’s Due 

In the July issue, on page 60, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, the caption in the sec- 
ond column should have credited the 
drawing of the swan to the skilful pen 
of Raymond Lufkin. We are grateful to 
Emily E. Connor, of the Marchbanks 
Press, New York City, for calling this 
to our attention so that we can, at least, 
make this belated apology for our being 
one-sided in our honorable mention. 
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LATEST EQUIPMENT FOR THE PLANT 


Foremost of radically new improve- 
ments in the new Universal Intertype 
is the Autoshift, which automatically 
changes a magazine from one position 
to another when the operator shifts a 
convenient operating knob instead of 
turning a handle, as heretofore. On ma- 
chines with side magazines, there are 
two operating knobs—one shifts main 
magazines, the other, side magazines. 

The Universal meets the increasing de- 
mand for mixed composition—composi- 


> 
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duplex mold-cooling blower. The auto- 
matic quadding and centering device 
and the Intertype six-pocket mold disk 
are especially advantageous on a four- 
magazine machine like the Universal 
Intertype. 

Other details are like those found on 
other modern Intertype Streamliners. 


Hicu Intensity illumination is pro- 
vided by the Protecto Diffuser, an- 
nounced by Goodrich Electric Company. 


ey 


tion requiring two or more different type 
faces at the same time—by being con- 
vertible from one model to another. If 
installed as a non-mixer, it is quickly 
converted into a mixer—or a mixer into 
a non-mixer—and at reasonable cost. 
Thus, as future requirements change in 
a composing room, whether newspaper 
or commercial, the change with the 
Universal Intertype makes additional 
equipment unnecessary. 

Other automatic features are: channel 
entrance operating lever, located just 
below the magazine-shift operating 
knob; Mat-Traffic Light, positioned close 
to main keyboard, shines while any 
matrices are in distributor box or on 
distributor bars; change of the matrix 
font selector is made by the machine it- 
self when operator changes, or removes 
and replaces, magazines; equipped with 
both 90 and 72-channel magazines, all 
magazines are interchangeable on mixer 
and non-mixer machines or with similar 
equipment on all other models; and in 
the casting mechanism—the new baffle 
mouthpiece, bulb-type thermostat, and 





This diffuser uses a deep-skirted re- 
flector with a small globe concealed 
high above the bottom of the reflector 
skirt to prevent glare. The new device 
has been designed for illuminating areas 
where precision operations require con- 
tinuous good vision. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
has announced a new series of stand- 
ard, paper-testing waxes designed for 
use by paper manufacturers, printers, 
and lithographers to determine suit- 
ability of papers for specified press re- 
quirements of various kinds. 


Two coMPANION faces of Lydian type 
have been announced by American Type 
Founders; namely, Lydian Bold and Ly- 
dian Bold Italic, available in sizes from 
10- to 96-point. Warren Chappell is the 
designer. 


EnTIRELY different is a new type face 
which American Type Founders has re- 
cently announced. It is a manual alpha- 
bet type face—a diagrammatic interpre- 
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tation of the alphabet used to train the 
deaf and mute. The characters, illustrat- 
ing the various positions of the hand as 
used in the manual alphabet, are cast on 
a 36-point body. So that compositors un- 
familiar with the manual alphabet may 
identify the characters readily, each 
character is stamped with its corre- 
sponding roman letter or numeral. The 
use of such an alphabet, it is believed, 
will aid the work of educational insti- 
tutions or organizations teaching the 
deaf and mute. 


“BLUE Boy” is the name given new 
models of numbering machines of the 
American Numbering Machine Com- 
pany because wheels, cases, plungers, 
and plunger box are all “blued like a 
gun.” Actual figures are not blued— 











therefore, the engraved numbers stand 
out in contrast to the blued machine and 
make setting to certain numbers much 
easier. Type high, of course, for stand- 
ard cylinder and platen presses. 

Parts of other American models are 
interchangeable with the same parts in 
Blue Boy models. Model 5 with five 
wheels, and Model 6 with six, come 
with Roman or Gothic figures, and for- 
ward or backward. New low prices 
and liberal trade-in allowance for old, 
worn-out numberers will be given by 
the company or American Type Found- 
ers sales branches. 


THE FuTuRA TYPE family has been in- 
creased by two cuttings, a 12-point Bold 
with Oblique and 18-point Demibold 
with Oblique. The Intertype Corpora- 
tion also announces Cairo Heavy has 
been added to the Cairo family—size is 
12-point, duplexed with Cairo Medium. 


Mownotyre Swine Bo p, Series No. 217, 
is a new display letter designed by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company to 


New Monotype 
Swing Bold, Ne. 217 





meet the demand for script letters. It is 
available in sizes from 14 to 72-point, 
with seventy-seven characters in the 
fonts. The lines shown are 18-point size. 


Monotype Artscript, No. 225, is an- 
other new and exclusive script face de- 
signed by Sol. Hess of the Lanston 


Monotype Machine Company. It is 
manufactured in the 48-, 60-, and 72- 
point sizes. Fonts consist of eighty-four 
characters. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE ComPANY has 
announced a new type face called Fair- 
field. It was designed by Rudolph 
Ruzicka, whose work is commented upon 
in a booklet of specimens of the various 
point sizes of the new type issued by 
the company. Five sizes of Fairfield, 8- 
to 12-point inclusive, are now ready, 
with 6-, 14-, and 16-point in process 
of production. 

Other new faces are: 


6-pt. Baskerville with Italic and Small Caps: 
Modern man cannot be served by a tool that is 
Modern man cannot be served by a tool that is 
6-pt. Opticon with Gothic 16: 
Modern man cannot be served by a tool 

| Modern man cannot be served by a tool | 


8-pt. Memphis Med. Cond. with Extra Bold Cond. 
| Modern man cannot be served by a tool that 
| Modern man cannot he served by a tool that 


11-t. Textype with Italic and Small Caps: 
Modern man cannot be serve 
Modern man cannot be serve 
12-pt. Fairfield with Italic and Small Caps: 
Modern man cannot be served 


Modern man cannot be served 


14-pt. Caledonia with Italic and Small Caps: | 


Modern man cannot be s_ 
Modern man cannot be s 


14-pt. Electra with Bold: 


Modern man cannot be se 
Modern man cannot be se 


18-pt. Bodoni Bold Cond. with 14-pt. Bodoni Bold: 


Modern man cannot be s 


Modern man cannot be s 
18-pt. Gothic 13 with 12-pt. Gothic 16: 


Modern man cannot be 
Modern man cannot be 


24-pt. Gothic 13 with 14-pt. Gothic 16: 


Modern man canno 
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THE INLAND PRINTER Scoops Again 
With “NEWS-ADS in Review” 

By starting a special section for read- 
ing-matter-style announcements, THE 
INLAND PRINTER becomes the first 
trade magazine, to the best of our 
knowledge, to allow manufacturers to 
use paid advertising in small space for 
such product promotion. 

This idea carries out the reeommenda- 
tion made by Mr. A. H. Fensholt, presi- 
dent of The Fensholt Company, in his 
talk last year before the Chicago Busi- 
ness Papers Association, that use of 
fractional page space at a flat rate be 
adopted for product publicity, and thus 
confine editorial to “telling,” and adver- 
tising to “selling.” 

After learning of “NEWS-ADS in Re- 
view,” Mr. Fensholt writes: “I shall be 
very glad to follow this development of 
yours. I am very enthusiastic about the 
idea, because I think it would do much 
to raise the standard of the advertising 
pages. I hope you keep up this pro- 
gram and certainly hope it succeeds. 
Best wishes to you.” 


Keep out in front by keeping informed 
on new ideas—new developments—here 





Just Out—The Textbook on Photography 
and Platemaking for Photo-Lithography 

Explains step by step how to get good 
results, the chemistry, technique, and 
proved procedures so 
all is easily under- 
stood even by those 
printers or students 
unfamiliar with off- 
set. In charge of 
offset platemaking at 
Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithog- 
raphy, the author, I. 
H. Sayre, suggests 
equipment, formulas 
and how to make line 
negatives, halftones, 
layouts, color sepa- 
ration, albumen and 
deep etch  plates— 
finally, how to do actual printing and 
overcome trouble at its source. Price 
$5.00 with order to Lithogr»phic Text- 
book Publ. Co., 45 E. Cedar St., Chicago. 











Electric Eye “Spot Sheeting” 
with NEW Beck Differential 

Greater accuracies than ever before on 
this unit now available on Beck Sheet Cut- 
ters, for cutting to printed register. Send 
for data and prices to Charles Beck Ma- 
chine Co., 424 N. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


In step with trends, THE INLAND 
PRINTER is setting aside this special sec- 
tion for announcements of new products, 
new prices, or new features of well known 
products, new services, samples, catalogs, 
and other facts to help plant executives 
and buyers. To tell their story in their 
own words, companies pay for space used, 
but their statements are subject to editorial 
control. Write direct for data you want. 











Do the pleces fit...? 


They'll fit...every time —if you let Superior handle 
all the details! From rough layouts straight through 
to the finished engravings Superior’s complete 
production service is co-ordinated and under one 
roof. Layouts, art work, photography, retouching 
engraving, ad composition. What’s more, you'll get 
dependable quality whether we handle the complete 
job or just one of the many details. On time 


delivery, too, with Superior’s 24-hour-a-day service. 


* 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE Give yourself a chance to relax. Talk over the de- 


* tails of your next job with a Superior representative. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY * CHICAGO 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET * PHONE SUPERIOR 7070 
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-Erom Feeder to Delivery-a Press built for 


One Result --SUCCESSFUL OFFSET 














x Responsibility for successful Offset, as produced on a 
Harris Press, is centered in the skillful balance of all working 
parts by Offset Craftsmen who design and build these presses. 
From the feeder to delivery—in every step forward—Harris 
Performance is marked by Precision Sequence. 


Balanced performance means dependable results—with the greatest 
number of high quality salable sheets at the end of each day’s run. 





HA RRYS : 


Through research 
Harris has developed and 
standardized new chemicals 
for both deep etch and sur- 
face plate making processes. 
Full details upon request. 
Write us with reference to 
your lithographic problems. 











HARRIS /SJEYBOLD 


4 






POTTER vas oy 


: Successful Offset Presses 


7 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street; 
Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta, (Harris « Seybold « Potter Service 
Corp.) 120 Spring Street, N. W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street « Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 


+ HARRIS PERFORMANCE THAT REFLECTS CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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Kluge clee-Jone Distribution 






























Increases profits by producing 
better grades of work that 
command Better Prices! 


1 Coverage enough for the heaviest forms 
” ig provided through 2 distributor rollers 
with rider and 4 form rollers with 2 vi- 


brators. A total of NINE rollers. 


2 Perfect Distribution — ink when and 
a 

where you want it through the adjust- 

able, positively controlled, gear driven ink 


disc. Disc drops for quick, easy washup. 


3. Efficiency — Aluminum roller saddles, 
ball bearing mounted rollers, spring 
roller retaining keys, wick packed and 
keyed saddle rods, positive adjustment 
of rider and vibrator tension, micarta 
roller trucks, disc contact adjustment. 


A few of the exclusive Kluge features. 
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Write for the new booklet describing 
KLUGE “SELEC-TONE” DISTRIBUTION IN DETAIL 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 


’ MANUFACTURERS = SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Branches in Boston « New York « Philadelphia 
Chicago « Atlanta « Detroit * St. Louis ¢ San Francisco 
Dallas « Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Canada: Sears, Ltd. 
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NEW —This Kluge Auto- 
matic press, with its modern 
high speed and wide 
adaptability —and modern 

4 electric drive and control 


a 
oe 


= some of your presses ‘“‘oatburners’’—eating 
up overhead but out of competitive stride? 


Improvements in press machinery have made avail- 
able to the printer increased facilities for speed of 
printing, quality of printing, and adaptability to a 
wider range of jobs. 


For Example 


Take, as one example, the new Kluge Automatic. 
It offers many advantages to help put a printer in a 
better competitive position on a wide variety of jobs. 
The new model is amazingly versatile on run-of-the- 
| hook work. Increased rigidity of frame, and strength 









effective printing speed? Up to 3000 impressions per hour. Some press! 


Let’s Look “Under the Hood” 
» On this and other well-known makes of press machinery you will find 
G-E control is so applied that twelve different printing speeds are at 


ments. 


_ Replace Profit-cutting Equipment 





: Investigate today the greater speed, accuracy, and flexibility of modern 
| presses. Consider, too, the operating and service advantages you get 
' when you specify General Electric drive and control. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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We'll want the job 







Thursday, sure 


Thursday? O.K. 


What's your address? 











AN ORDER RECEIVED BECAUSE NEW 
EQUIPMENT HAS SPEED AND FLEXIBILITY 





_ of impression, lessen make-ready time. Ink distribution is comparable to that of a 
» cylinder press. On the feeder, you make any adjustment at just one location. Top 


A vital part of the Kluge Automatic and other presses is the drive and control system. 


G-E motors 


and control. The G-E Type R motor, for example, provides ample starting and running 
torque (plenty of ‘‘oomph’’). You don’t have to push the flywheel to start the press. 


the disposal 


_ of the operator. Drive and control are electrically engineered to the specific require- 





GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 
















YOU GET ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 

WHEN YOU SPECIFY G-E 

1. A COMPLETE LINE OF ELECTRIC 

-EQUIPMENT— Meets every 











ALISTS— To help you plan 


“your slectrical installation. 


3. SEVENTY-SEVEN SALES OFFICES, 25 


_ SERVICE SHOPS, AND 28 G-E WAREHOUSES 
-—Conveniently located to give 


prompt, expert service. 









011-457 









Of Course You're Interested In 


SUPERIOR RESULTS 


PRINTING PROFITS accumulate from satisfied customers. You can please yourself 
and your most exacting customers when you use Mid-States REALLY FLAT 


Gummed Papers. Mid-States’ line includes a paper for every printing requirement 
and a gumming for every purpose. 


NEW PORTFOLIO OF PRINTED SAMPLES 


If you haven't received your copy, send for Mid-States’ Portfolio of Printed Sam- 
ples. Contains many printed samples of the popular grades of Mid-States REALLY 


FLAT Gummed Papers. Real proof that it can be done. 








POSTER STAMPS are the new advertising medium of the day. In the 
space of a few years they have captured the imagination of the American Public 
and are now eagerly collected by hundreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Write for complete information on this new colorful, inexpensive, and educa- 
tional method of increasing the sales of your product or your customer's product. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2515 S. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ° CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS a SAN FRANCISCO 














UBERTS PRESENTS MODELS 27 and 28 
with 9 Exclusive Foaturos 


6 DIRECT DRIVE—CORRECT MECHANICALLY. 
improves quality. NO INTERMEDIATE PARTS. Positive action, 
2 nest mainspring—greater flexibility and DEVELOPED FOR consistent service, longer life. 
longer service. : 7 Patented wire spring ‘straddling’ unit pawl. 
3 Welded steel plunger guide pins assure ALL Double spring insures long consistent serv- 





1 Low plunger increases speed, insures safety, 


rigidity. ice. 
4 Stee! staple plunger release. Plunger may ociaiieneie — ” : 
be removed for cleaning in an instant. TYPE HIGH peg gg large bearing 


5 St . bronze bearing metal case. Con- 
pteted Ss 9 Removable steel side plates, snap off and 


structed to eliminate buckling in use. Ideal 
bearings for steel plunger guide pins. PRESSES on—no bothersome screws. 


4.0% DISCOUNT oxvzx'vew 


AT THESE REMARKABLE SAVINGS! 


N® 12345 Model 27-5 Wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80—or $7.20 net 
Roman Model 28—6 Wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60—or $8.40 net 


N° 54 32 1 SPECIFY YOUR CHOICE of ® Forward or Backward 
" Gothic ¢ Roman or Gothic ® Solid or Removable No. Slide 


NOWIS THE TIME TO PURCHASE AFULL GANG OF THESE PROFIT PRODUCING MACHINES 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


We will allow 10% trade-in allowance for one old machine against 696 Jamaica Avenue 
each new machine purchased. CASH IN ON YOUR “HELL BOX.” BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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A NEW 4-STAPLE 
STITCHER BY Le 























MAIL THIS COUPON 


F. P. Rosback Company, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Please send me your bulletin describing the new Rosback 
4-Staple Stitcher and Feeder with Multiple Stations. 


Your Name 
Company Name 
Street Address 


City and State 








HOUSE For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
ORGANS vice, we have a proposition under 
which they can publish their own 
— -organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











Bracket ATF Diafram Guns on Miehle Cylinder Press 


Entirely air operated, the new ATF Diafram Gun 
is more simple and cheaper to operate... and priced 
lower than ever before! It tops four years of ATF Gun 
supremacy ... in trouble-free performance and stream- 
lined appearance. Ask your ATF Salesman... or write 


your nearest ATF Branch Office for a copy of the descrip- 


Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 
1811 No. Pitcher Street 
bod: KEELY <€O MICE 


ee ay ee AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey * Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-four Principal Cities 





THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A. 











Embossography Is Raised Print- 


ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








PURE: 


Edition Book Binders 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














RUSSELL haan 
scmt® ERNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES B A U M 








=y-fol\F44-1- 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from |9” to 75" 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 





for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
fun ema 
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Good Inpre sslons 


Whether you use Letterpress 
or Offset, Masterline Papers 





will give you good impres- 





sions —sharp,. clear, uniform, 
and with uniform drying. 
These fine rag-content Bonds, 
Ledgers and Thin Papers are 
easy to print, easy 0 write 
upon, to erase. And they 
have the type of permanence 
that makes them good \ook- 
and printable for a long 


rime. Ask your \ocal Master- 
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ADVERTISING 





Inter ti | Correspond Schools are the world’s old- 
est, largest, best advertised home-study schools. In the 48 
years of their exist » milli of dollars have been spent 





advertising their advantages to those who need them most. 
Every advertising medium has been used from lowly circu- 
lar to paper, gazine, movie and radio. Out of that 
wealth of experience have come the famous 1|.C.S. Advertis- 
ing Courses. More than 20,000 students have enrolled. Suc- 
cessful graduates have risen to the highest places in the 
advertising world. Advertising experts in every field have 
contributed to this perfect fund of advertising information. 
1.C.S.’ 48 years of teaching experience brings it to your home. 





Learn ADVERTISING the sure way — From a successful adver- 
tiser! © From 48 years’ experience @ From a 5,000,000-student 
School! @ From experts! @ Write for free booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7703, SCRANTON, PA. 











No.2 Zerete 
BAND SAW 


FOR SMALLER PRINTERS 


The NEW No. 2 cabinet model Rouse Band Saw 
cuts 7 inches of linotype slugs to variable meas- 
ures in 35 seconds. 

The No. 2 Rouse Band Saw has ample ca- 
pacity for small and medium size plants, yet is 
priced much lower than the No. 1 Band Saw. 
Illustrated circular and prices will be mailed 
at your request --- without obligation to you. 






H.B.ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 North Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

















Ne 123456 9 123456 
5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


7% § 90 


Liberal trade-in allowance on old machines. 





AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933. 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, for October 1, 1939. 
State of Illinois 
County of Cook § %* 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher—The Inland Printer Company........ Chicago, Illinois 
ee ee a ee Evanston, Illinois 
Managing Editor—Lee W. Sagers............++. Chicago, Illinois 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier............-. Evanston, Illinois 


2. That the owner is: The Inland Printer Company, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of The Inland 
Printer Company are: The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. The stockholders of the 
MacLean Publishing Company are: Col. J. B. MacLean, 7 Austin 
Terrace, Toronto, Canada; Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood 
Drive, Toronto, Canada; Herbert V. Tyrrell, Willowdale Post Of- 
fice, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 


‘i W. A. HERBSTER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 19, 1941.) 
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Waar FUN we had, back in the good old 
“easy going’’days! Even the boss thought noth- 





ing of it when everybody took time off to play 
practical jokes and enjoy a little innocent 
amusement at the expense of the new “devil,” 
or some unsuspecting stranger. There was usu- 
ally more help about than was needed anyway. 
But things are different now. Times and con- 
ditions have changed. No printing plant can 
afford to maintain a peak production force and 
pay for all the idle time between peaks in these 
up-and-down days. To make money, each em- 
ploye must be productive, nearly every hour. 


—Fitting neatly into this scheme of things is 


the service of the Trade Composition Plant, for 
much of the time it is more profitable to buy 
composition than it is to produce it in the 
printer’s own plant. The Trade Compositor’s 
wider range of type faces and sizes; steady flow 
of work; more efficient equipment and better- 
trained personnel—all contribute to lower pro- 
duction costs, better quality of work and more 
certain profits. There’s one of these plants, a 
member of this organization, near you. Greater 
use of its service may prove to be an extremely 
profitable investment for you. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATIO 


With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices. Executive offices at 629 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P 
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WATERMARKED 








EVERY Plant Needs Them LMeug 
TRY THE SENSATIONAL NEW META BASES teleg Jogyle 
| are_made 
Zephyr BLACKS 


These inks represent a complete new 
chemical achievement. Based on the 
principle of polymerization, they are un- 
like any other product on the market. 

e SET in 60 seconds. 

e BACK UP in 30 minutes. 

e BONE DRY in an hour. 

e ZEPHYR BLACKS are perfected in 
three grades. Available for prac- 
tically any job. 

Try Them Out. For folder, or trial order, | 

. % When PMC saw the splendid possibilities semi-steel 
WRITE! WIRE! PHONE! offered to metal mounting bases, it immediately adopted it 
for PMC STERLING TOGGLE Bases as positive insur- 


Now in use from Coast to Coast ance against “growing” and warping. This, plus speedy 

lock-up, a 50% saving in make-ready—precision register 
c 
s 





M4 nd . —make PMC STERLING TOGGLE BASES a sound and 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. economical investment. Write for bulletin describing 


this plate mounting system in detail. 
ENKS® mainorrice anp FACTORY 


E E Z , = < ss <=, ~ t 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. WARNOCK’ wy yw. STERLING” : 


&by4 METAL BLOCKS 











Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans one 

ene — — ae a 

oa aes — tua THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + + © CINCINNATI: OHIO 











23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 
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F R E E — Without cost or 


obligation we will gladly 
submit to you, for your cus- 
tomers, Dummies, Recom- 
mendations and Estimates. 


TUB-SIZED 





NOWING how! ... And 

being able! That is a for- 

tunate combination for book 
building printers. 


We, here at BROCK & 
RANKIN, put extra care into 
every detail in good case 
binding production. 


With our modern equipment 
we give you the greatest 
economies. 


With our daily capacity of 
40,000 case bound books you 
are able to get the fastest 
service — prompt delivery 
with no delays. 


Why not 

call upon us foe 

and be con- SppPK p ) 
- d? Sy 7 Cl4 LXDine 

vinced? CE is? 


BROCK & RANKIN 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 2 





CHICAGO 
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The flying wedge’s last stand... 


That was in 1904, when public opinion aroused by foot- 


ball casualties, forced a reform. It opened up the game, 
increased its speed and its patronage immeasurably. 
Another innovation of the same period was the Kimble 
Motor, built especially for printing presses. Its benefits, 
too, have expanded throughout the years. . . in speedier 
presses and increased patronage of the Graphic Arts. 
Kimsie Evecrric Co., 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, III. 


Kimble srors 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 























now Mercury TRIMOSAW 













In your 
old saw 
NOW for a 


Me recur a quality saw-trimmer, with 

y New roller bearing gauge °¢ 

New single-action 8-pt. clamp 

e New faster saw raising © New cut and slug line-up 

gauge ¢ New cabinet base and chip buggy * New 

heavier precision construction © New speed—ease— 
accuracy, and safety. 


Hammond Machinery Builders, Inte. kclamare, wit 
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Litho Media 


The show-case of the lithographic field. 


Limited to 3,500 copies, 1,000 already disposed of 205 
pages. Size I 1x15; in 2 colors on 100-pound antique stock; 
slide-box cover. Fifty actual exhibits. 


The how, why, and result of more than 
forty mediums for lithography. A vital 
demonstrator for intelligent selling. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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PHOTOGRAVURE 


New 2d Edition 
By 
H. MILLS CARTWRIGHT 


A new revised edition to include the 
new developments in this fast pro- 
gressing branch of the graphic arts. 
A real text book of process details. 


50 
eS 





















Order From The Inland Printer Book Department 














- THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 4 34x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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p= 4 A Typesetting Marl / 


Boy Sets 1100 Lines 
$9.25 12th Learning Day 


The Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky., after us- 
ing the unique Harding 
course of instruction in 
Linotype touch operating 
reports: “The first boy 
that we started set 1030 
lines on the 11th day and 
1100 lines on the 12th day 
..«. With a covered key- 
board!”’ 


“A Practical Touch System,’—Aarding 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 














MASTER the 


, ae er 






MODERN TYPE DISPLAY 


This text, by J. L. Frazier, Editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, presents 
those basic principles of good 
typography and display, so essen- 
tial to creditable results. Third 
and revised edition first pub- 
lished in 1910. Not “modernistic.” 
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YOU, TOO, CAN... 








00 IT BETTER 


WITH A 


BRACKETT 


TIPPING MACHINE 





@ Do you seek to make more money 
tipping multi-carbon forms? You can do it better with a BRACKETT! 
Do you want better quality work, better speed, better accuracy? 
You can do it better with a BRACKETT! Is your problem the assem- 
bling and pasting of multi-sheet sets such as bank forms, order 
books, shipping forms, etc.? You can do it 
Every user does. So can you... better 
with a BRACKETT! Get details. 











ier tes THE BRACKETT STRIPPING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


608 S. Dearbern Street 
330 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York, N. Y. 









The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 




















HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 






v 
SWIGART PAPER CoO. 


717 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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AMPLE FACILITIES 


in this Hamilton Type Cabinet... 





\, | peer AO EE AY I 


t 
r 
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There is plenty of room for all necessary type, spac- 
ing materials and working facilities in the Hamilton 
No. 12005XE Type Cabinet, the working side of which 
is shown above. 


Notice the large working surface, the adjustable Lead 
and Slug Case and Spacing Materials Cases. Such 
ample facilities mean quicker and better work in your 
composing room. 


The arrangement is practical, too. It has been proved 
through many years of satisfactory use by printers 
everywhere. As a result, the design has been con- 
tinually refined and improved to provide maximum 
working facilities in an efficient and practical ar- 
rangement. 


Send in the coupon. It will bring you our Printing 
Plant Equipment Catalog with full information on this 
and other Hamilton Type Cabinets and Equipment. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON 





PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENT 





i IP-11/39 ‘ 
— Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. | 
| Send me a copy of the new Hamilton Printing Plant Equipment 4 
4 Catalog No. 22. 

LCS ROPER ROH REC RE RC CECP REF er cre, Pere trcrener err co merce q 
Oy UII esac ccecnsevccccscnereccerisescueenteesetacseacesnsenases I 
DO as cnisadicces ca edessedenunceudderererentinnctererasevssens i 
J City and State.......... 6. cece eee eee teen eee eeeeeeeees J 











Hallé yumserine 





23” x 23” size. For accurately number- 
ing:—Bank notes, cheques, treasury notes 
and all kinds of commercial numerical 
work. Hand or automatic feeding,—tfully 
automatic mechanical check,—pile deliv- 
ery. The numbering is by the Rotary 
principle, the changing of the numerators 
being done by means of a cam. 

4,000 correctly numbered sheets per hour. 
If desired, the “Halley’’ numbering ma- 


chine can be supplied for numbering and 
perforating. 
Provision is made for the numbers to 
automatically repeat if required, and ar- 
rangements are incorporated for number- 
ing sheets “at view.” 
Messrs. Halley have specialized in the 
manufacture of Rotary sheet fed automatic 
numbering machines for 25 years. 

Junior Labour Only Required. 


MACHINES 
/ 











HOLIDAY:| 


ess Holiday Sample Kit will help you get 
MORE business from regular accounts, 
and also add new accounts to your books. It is more 
than a portfolio of samples. It is a complete selling 
unit. It tells you where and how to sell the beautiful 
Holiday Letterheads, Folders, Calendar Cards, etc. It 
furnishes you with copy suggestions for Sales and 
Greeting messages. It includes a splendid group of 
Imprinted Specimens illustrating many applications 
for this Holiday material. Suggested selling prices will 
allow you a handsome profit. Every one you meet is a 
prospect. Send for your Free Portfolio today. 


eGOE LITHOGRAPHING 


COMPANY 
35 W. Gist St., Chicago . 53K Park Pl., New York 











N4A=—NODD 


CAN YOU USE itis continun 


of ART and technical PRINTING experience? 


ART DIRECTION: Inland 
Printer readers know my work in design because I produced 
8 IP covers during the past 14 months. As art director, I have 
planned and organized many direct mail and _ point-of-sale 
campaigns for large advertisers. PRINTING PRODUCTION: 
I am a practical printer with advanced technical training in 
operation of all types of letterpress and offset equipment. I 
know costs and have expert knowledge of engraving processes. 
SALES CONTACT: I have the experience and personal 
qualifications to serve as contact man on important accounts 
. . . University graduate, American, age 34, married. Past 
earnings average $5,000 annually. Will consider lower salary 
with bonus for results. Will go anywhere, but prefer midwest. 
Please address: Box N 295, The Inland Printer. 

















HOLLISTON 14c-1As8eL-siGN CLOTHS 


ALSO CLOTHS FOR 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, Charts, Indexes, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, Instruction Manuals, 
Certificates, Licenses, Advertising Novelties, 

Etc. Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, Norwood, Mass. | 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 






* 
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| 
for speedy, | 
ACCURATE NUMBERING 


e The Wetter High Speed Lock 

9 Wheel Model is a profit saver 
on high speed flat-bed presses. 
Wheels cannot overthrow. 
Takes no extra space in the 
form. One of many Wetter 
models. Number Better with a 
Wetter. Catalog? 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 





Just Published ..e- 


Second edition of PHOTOGRAVURE 


by H. Mills Cartwright 


Instructor in Photogravure at the famous Bolt 
t jon 


Court School of Engraving in London. 
to: only up-to-date book on this subject. Gives complete 
working directions for both machine and hand-printing processes, 
with instructions for two and three-color work. Completely rewrit- 
ten and greatly enlarged. A practical book, written by a man who 
knows his subject from first-hand experience. 

Put this book at the disposal of yourself and your plant em- 
ployees. Improve your planning and their working methods. 

Send for our 40-page free book catalogue, which gives a complete 
description of this book and many others on photomechanical 


anal $3.50 postpaid, direct from 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Camera House 144, 353 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





i A i A RR a 
Sales ammunition! 
Wiggins Book Form 


Cards and Compact 
Binders are carried 


It’s as far in advance of home-cut 
stock as the cartridge from pow- 

by these paper mer- der and ball. 
chants: Wiggins Book Form Card Stock 
New York City used for business cards in a Com- 
ee ee pact Binder, is a sure fire business 
Chatfield & Woods Co. getter. If you don’t believe it, ask 
The Chatfeld Paper Co. any of these paper merchants to 
Detroit fix you up with a trial order—or 


Seaman- Patrick Paper Co. a a 
write us direct. 


Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 





Tobey Fine Papers, Ine. 


L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. St. Louis 
The JohnB. WIGGINS Kinks 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 


Book Form Cards Compact Binders 
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Advertising has repeatedly shown its ability 
to reverse the buying habits of the nation. And 
we believe the Miehle campaign can be used by printers 
to reverse the attitude of printing buyers toward the 
printer’s profit. 


Here is the third advertisement in the Miehle national The printers who are shrewd enough to recognize 
advertising campaign ... designed to make profit, not ‘this, and #0 see the opening it gives them, will benefit 
a thing to be hidden, but a sales feature and sales asset _largely. If you want suggestions how you can make 
to the printer. profit a sales feature, write at once. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Builder of Printing Presses 


14th Street and Damen Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 

anted,” 50 cents per line, minimum 00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. 








Volume 104 e« November, 1939 e¢ Number Z 








THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries, Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; 
to countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance 
postage prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland — Company. Foreign postage stamps are not 
accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Cireus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-48 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 


PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-Pl COMPANY. 708 E. 18TH Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit-Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPE-SET LETTERHEAD CREATIONS—FOR IDEA FILE 


“J. L.’ (Frazier) CALLED ME TO BAT. So with pardonable 

pride I refer you to Typographic Clinic on page 38, Octo- 
ber. As Letterhead Specialists, we create and redesign sta- 
tionery—for every kind of a business. We've hand picked 
150 finest typographic specimens; many with envelopes to 
match—in colors—they comprise Tucker’s Letterhead Idea 
Service. Although worth many times the price, the first to 
order will get the complete 13 issues for only $1 each. That’s 
my way of “sharing.” Write me personally: J. F. Tucker, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 




















FOR SALE 





PURCHASE ON 20 DAY APPROVAL 
Mergenthaler Linotype—standard 90 channel] 
magazines, each $65. 

3 Mashek Form Trucks like new, half price. 
Rebuilt single color Miehle Presses—both hand 
fed and automatic. 
Rebuilt Seybold cutters in 40 and 56 inch sizes. 
Goss COX-O-TYPE Newspaper Press. New in 1935. 
8 pg. 8 col. or 16 pg. tabloid. Can be shown turning 
out highest grade of newsprint in large Chicago pri- 
vate plant. Displaced by new offset unit. 
Model 5, 8, 14, 18 Linotypes. 
SPECIAL: 2 No. 4 Miehle Units, press serials 
over 16,000 with extension deliveries and Dexter 
4 post Feeders Nos. 9808 and 9949. 
TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Reliable Source of Supply—Cable: Typress, 
220 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 


Chicago 
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ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. co} 
tor 
FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold automatic cutter; guaranteed in a 
first-class condition. N65. 
—— - a voi 

HELP WANTED 
yf 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARD, caster man who can make himself 
useful as compositor, linotypist. Non-union shop. 296. 





OVERLAY 


work, Camera and 


LEARN...OFFSET 


Complete courses in Offset Press- 


TIP-OFFS 


Platemaking. 


KNIVES 
Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. Asknife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 








Day and evening classes. Practice as 
well as theory on the latest up-to- 
date equipment. A-I instructors with 
many years of practical experience. 
Low tuition. Write for particulars. 
Courses also offered in Presswork and 
Bindery, Advanced Presswork, Layout 
and Lettering, Hand Composition, 
Elementary and Advanced Estimat- 
ing, Lockup and Imposition and 
Printing Production Methods. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
of Printing and Lithography 


AHdVUYUSNOHLIT 


“PROOF || : 
READERS || ' 


By H. B. COOPER $ 60 
A delightful way to learn the 
art of proofreading. Narrative e 


style. Price includes postage. 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Room 711—610 So. Federal Street 


e CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 
































MEGILL’S Spring Tongue MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS MEGILL’S Double Grip A 
Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- Patent GAUGES 
. : . per Fi s, etc. The original—and the best. 
= Qs PRESSES orca om — 
QUICK ON... The universally pop- THE EDWARD L. SS IN 
7h oe Se ee ee ee The Pioneer in 1870 Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP .. . adjustable . . . used BO. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office us for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. k 
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SITUATIONS WANTED Executives and Managers 





Intelligent organizer, capable of 
applying advanced technical and 
business methods to produce proper 
quality at minimum cost. Thor- 
oughly understand creative, office, 
and plant routine. Like to work 
with people. Know how to get 
things done properly; 18 years’ exp. 
Employed. Box N 304. 


PRODUCTION 
ENGINEER 


TY POGRAPHIC 
COUNSELOR 


st PERINTENDENT 


Wants tough mid- 
west assignment 





EXECUTIVE—35, now composing room superintendent in 

book and magazine plant, desires increased salary and 
opportunity with up-to-date publisher. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Capable estimator. N 306. 








Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, experience in high grade 

typography, seeks position in up-to-date plant doing fine 
creative work. 25 years exper. Layout, proofreading, accu- 
rate composition and engraving markup. Creative work pre- 
ferred. H. House, 9082 Martindale Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


STONEMAN—COMPOSITOR 

First class man, seeks steady employment anywhere. Sober, 
reliable and good worker. Fully experienced in color work 
and publications. Have had line-up experience and capable 
of taking charge of medium-sized shop. Excellent references. 
E. Bates, 1916 W. Highland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











Pressroom 





OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 


5 years. Halftone, job, and color. N 303. 


no 








Proofroom 
PROOFREA DER —\trade plant, ad shop, book, job, magazine 
exper., first to final and press o.k. Can lay out, mark up 
for all machines, hand. Estimate, supervise. Practical printer. 
Go anywhere. East or Chicago pref. N 307. 
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( PRINTING IN THE AMERICAS {¢ 
, By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 4 

Found! An over-run supply of brand new 4 
P copies of this famous and authentic his- Ata $ 5 O 4 
d tory of printing in this country. Really Low 4 
, : Price ° 

a rare opportunity to buy this valuable 4 
4 volume that formerly sold at $7.50! While a limited quantity 4 
7 remains. 4 


+ THE INLAND PRINTER - _ Book Department 4 
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-——— REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 











CYLINDER He SEE IF AUTOMATICS 
ESSES: AND PLATENS: 
Two-color Miehle 56- H oO oO 2 Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. Fa LLCO Style B and No. 2 
Single color Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 


Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 


Babcock and Premiers. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 
NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries . Cc. 
for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


| Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing | 


CUTTERS, ETC. 


& P. Craftsman 


exclusively in used and rebuilt pg | equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 


transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 














ADIRONDACK BOND 


for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street e New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 














Keeping in Touch 


PORTABLE GALLERY—A Treasury OF ART MASTER- 
PIECES is the title of a singularly beautiful book published last 
month. It has been acclaimed by critics and art students as a 
real “‘treasury”’ of art. For its 592 pages 
Yf/ include 150 full-color reproductions 
VM of the world’s most plate paintings. 
To reproduce these paintings, it was 
necessary to send color photographers 
to European galleries. In some cases, 
engravers made color separations di- 
rect from the Old Masters. Conde 
Nast Press printed this book, and IPI 
inks were employed to match the 
colors used originally by Rembrandt, 
Da Vinci, Goya, Renoir and all of the other notable painters 
whose works are represented. The fact that IPI inks were 
selected for this exacting and delicate printing operation was 
quite a compliment, we felt. Rembrandt couldn’t very well 
use our inks, but this is the next best thing! 





CAMPUS NEWS—Up ar Boston University there is a new 
printing laboratory which is being run for the benefit of 
students enrolled in journalism and advertising courses. 
Installed in this new laboratory is a 
full set of IPI Everyday inks. Because y 
of their uniformity and their easy \ il W 
working qualities, Everyday inks are : 
now being used in a great many school . 
and college pressrooms. They are in- 
expensive, too, and it is economical 
to use them for a great many different 
types of printing jobs. For printers 
who want to have an all-purpose stock 
of inks suitable for nearly all of their 
Everyday needs without a big cash 
outlay, these inks are just the thing. Take a tip from thou- 
sands of satisfied users! Investigate Everyday inks. 





NEW MOVIE—We haven't billed it as colossal, magnifi- 
cent, or absolutely STUPENDOUS, but the preview audi- 
ences at the Craftsmen’s and UTA conventions who saw the 
new IPI color movie did use adjectives almost as glowing. 
This sound film has just been released under the title ““Keep- 
ing in Touch.”’ It shows how ink and printing are essential 
factors in the world today, and it features some of the funda- 
mental research that is back of prog- 
ress in the Graphic Arts. There are 
spectacular color shots of high-speed 
presses—presses that take advantage 
of new developments that make for 
finer and faster printing. You'll want 
to see this movie, and it probably 
will be shown in your city sooner 
or later. The picture is available to 
any recognized Graphic Arts groups. 





FREE—Inxs oF Topay, a booklet telling about the latest 
ink developments in all fields, was distributed by the Printing 
Ink Makers Association at the Graphic Arts Fxposition in 
New York. If you didn’t get a copy, just drop us a line, and 
we'll be glad to send you one, without charge. ‘It pays to 
keep in touch with IPI.” 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DEPT. I.P.V., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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buyers’ Cuide 


supply. 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 


influential buyers when buying 


is done, 


and clinches sales. Note our 


Manufacturers: 


policy permits display—see low 






A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 
A listing of your products here reaches 


rates below. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifyi ing Systems 





B. _ OF FE N & Co., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Art Work and Cuts 


LE DARE 
STUDIO 


417 SOUTH 
DEARBORN ST 
WEBSTER 7588 
CHICAGO 








ANY ORAWING, MAKIMUM TIME 2 HOURS 


(DB fpsuipens 


(ike 
zine CUT/ 


LETTERING * ILLUSTRATION 
ZINC CUT, MAXIMUM SIZE 4 SQ. INCHES 








Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
PorteP ublishing Co. »Salt Le ake City, Utah. 








Books 





BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk screen, block cutting, etc. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some rebuilt’ units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 





N SIZES 

from 1x14, up 
to 10%x22, in 
black and 
white, India 
tint. red and 
black, red and 
blue, brown and 
white, maroon 
and brown, re- 
verse blue; fish pads, 3-months-at-a- 
glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for 


catalog. 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 W. 6lst St., Chicago 53K Park PI., N. Y. 


CALENDAR 
PADS 




















CALENDAR PADS—BLOTTERS. 1940 
Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 

Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, om. 











Camera Bellows 
UNITED CAME R. A CO. INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 





Card Cases 





WITH YOUR AD, 30. B U ILD BUSINESS. 
De Luxe levant grain. Samples 10c. 
Schramm, 113 S. Louise, Glendale, Cal. 
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Christmas Cards—Photographic 





Cards from customer's picture; can im- 
print. $5 up for 100; good discount. 
B ROWN ART CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 





SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 








Commencement Invitations 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





County Record Books 





County Record Books, Ruling, Binding 

Get your share of this business,—good 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez, Miss. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, II1 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 





Matrices 











= 











PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 














For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 

Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. or of the largest screen 
stocks in U.S. W L. Moore Laboratories, 
4835 W wi Tht Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 





Embossing Composition 





EMBOSSINE: Sure fire embossing’ com- 

pound. For perfect male dies. 11% Ib. 
tin $1.00, F. 0. B. N. Y. Aljo Mfg. Co., 130 
West 21st St., New York City. 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 
MAKES EMBOSSING EASY 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan and let press 

run until dry; no heating or melting. Sheets 534 

x9/2 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, with in- 

structions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 














Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone.or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





saieinnil Pins 





THe =="FOUR POINT” “e —. 


aE Free 





=e 3 for 50c 
12-$1:65 


& 


ae pen ae 
CHAS. L. STILES CO. 
64 Hanford St. Columbus, Ohio 
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THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





sain 3 Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Rotagravure Presses and Equipment 





FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE, Gra- 
vure presses ‘‘Palatia.”” Plants installed 

and guaranteed by experts. ALBERT 

MERZ, 2702 S. Compton, St. Louis. 





Rubber Cement 


ER 3 E with your 

first Order 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S S Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 
used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $2.75. 
per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S S Spe- 

cial Frisket Cement, $3.50 per gal. 














)RUBBER CEMENT CO. || 


7 / 3438 No.Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82e, 1 t. 9ic. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 























Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 





H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 





Sales Books 





Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, ete. Ask 
for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 





Special Printing 





TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 

Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 
Jobs. Done at a profit for you. The To- 
ledo Ticket Co., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 





Steel Chases 

















ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 
press wt? 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 








ROLLERS 
PASTES 
and GLUES 





HIGHEST QUALITY FOR 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. e CHICAGO, ILL. 
735 E. OHIO ST. e INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























Stock Cuts 















CHRISTMAS 
CORNER PIECES 


Order set of four—No. S-623 
$1.00 POSTPAID 
ef “CUTALOG FREE! % 
COBB SHINN 


721 Union St. —_‘ Indianapolis, Ind. 








Typefounders 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 





Zine Halftones 





ZINC HALFTONES and ETCHINGS for 
Printers, Publishers—8 sq. in. 95c net; 
work guaranteed. Write for NEW Price 
List. N.E.A. Engraving Service, P. 
Box 163, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXTRA PROFIT From 
Specialties . . . Check Those 
Advertised in Buyers’ Guide 


The Improved 


SPRAYOMATIC 

Offset Eliminator 

Is 

NEW and DIFFERENT! 
New Type Gun 
New Type Switch 
Complete Air Operation 
Simplified Finger Tip Control 
No Wearing Parts 
Write for full details to 
SprayOmatic propucts co. 


1120 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Pioneers of Portable Spray Units 











Sf FREE 


INSTRUCTION CHART 
Telling step by step 


HOW TO MARE 
PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


If you have or are consid- 
ering Photo-Offset, you'll 
be helped by our Chart 
telling in non-technical 
language how to make 
press plates—for all 
makes of offset presses. 
Formulas for use in each 
step are given. Nothing to 
confuse or mystify even 
beginners. Start right— 
get this FREE Chart. We'll 
gladly help you. 


LITHO coemicat 


and SUPPLY CO. 
63 Park Row, NewYork,N.Y.. 





pa— 











INTING 
TIMATING 


—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3. vol- 
umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way for a 
management position. 
This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tails ‘and easy method 
of paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


PR 
ES 








Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 





Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, ete. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-119 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 

















W. S. WARNOCK POSITIVE 
SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 





NO. 1 QUOIN 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 
2. Thousands of them in use. Send for 
our catalog. 

W.S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 











GROVE’S 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"*No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











9504 35¢ 
9500 35c¢ 
9511 25¢ 9498 
One inch 9501 35¢ 35¢ 9502 35¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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The thrilling sport of ice hockey calls for speed and precision. Every 
daring charge down the ice depends upon lightning speed and split 
second precision in passing. Every drive past the goalie depends on 
swift, accurate shooting. 





CROMWELL 
TYMPAN 


Speed plus precision is the winning combina- 
tion in printing, as it is in hockey. Better look- 
ing printing turned out in less time means 
more business and increased profits for you. 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan provides 
the dependable makeready protection so nec- 
essary to the production of finer impressions 
at high sustained speeds. Uniform caliper, 
high tensile strength, absolute resistance to 
oil and moisture—these Cromwell features 
are unconditionally guaranteed for your pro- 
tection. 








Inferior, cheaper tympans cannot duplicate 
this performance, are costlier in the end. 
That’s why thousands of leading printers the 
world over are using Cromwell Tympan to- 
day. It has been a standard of tympan quality 
for over a half century. It is obtainable in rolls 
or handy sheets, accurately cut to fit any high 
speed press specified. Order from your local 
Cromwell distributor today. 


CROMWELL 





MAKE THE TYMPAN TEST 


Write today for a FREE 
sample sheet, giving size 
and make of your press. 
Try it on your next tough 
job. You'll be convinced. 


THE CROMWELL 
PAPER COMPANY 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








Announcing the NE ta 
UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE 


...a Standard, FULL-SPEED machine 
CONVERTIBLE from one model to 
another —carrying standard, INTER- 
CHANGEABLE magazines and the new 
Intertype NO-TURN SHIFT 
ie cal 
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How would YOU like a machine that... 


..can be installed as a non-mixer and 
later converted into a mixer—or can be 
installed as a mixer and later converted 
into a non-mixer — either conversion right 
in your own composing room, quickly, and 
at reasonable cost; 


.. shifts AUTOMATICALLY from one mag- 
azine position to another; 


..carries standard, INTERCHANGEABLE 
90-channel and 72-channel magazines; 


.. changes its mixer font-selector AUTO- 
MATICALLY — or its non-mixer font distin- 
guisher — without any effort or attention on 
the part of the operator; 


.. offers all the advantages of a combino- 
tion 72-90 channel machine, either mixer 
or non-mixer, with any required combina- 
tion of standard, interchangeable maga- 
zines — plus new profit-earning features 
not obtainable on any other machine. 


Such a machine is now obtainable in the 
new UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE —a convert- 
ible machine, mixer or non-mixer, quickly 
adaptable to the changing requirements 
of today and tomorrow. 


Write for printed matter describing this 
new machine. Please address the Intertype 
Corporation, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, or the nearest Intertype branch. 


STEP AHEAD WITH THE PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE | 


VOGUE AND FUTURA FAMILIES 








